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2.50 r year. 


During July 
and August 


The American Book Company added to its 
List of School and College Text - Books 


THIRTY-FIVE VOLUMES, 


Thus averaging more than a book every other 
day. The additions include, among others: 


McMaster’s School History of the United States . . $1.00 
Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades: First Year, 25 cents; 
Second Year, 35 cents; Third Year, 45 cents; Fourth 
Year, 45 cents; Fifth Year, 45 cents. 


Patterson's American Word Book +25 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan . ‘ : 1.00 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection 1,00 
Holbrook’s Round the Year in Myth and Song -60 
Milne’s Mental Arithmetic ‘ +35 
White's Oral Arithmetic 
Natural Advanced Music Reader 1,00 
Betz’s Gems of School Song. +70 
Cooley’s Student’s Manual of Physic 1,00 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition ‘ ‘ 
Popular Text-Books in German. Edited by Dr. Wilhelm 

Bernhardt. Eleven volumes. 
Rosenresli and Der Tonivon Kandergrund. Johanna Spyri. 25 
Der Zerbrochene Krug. By Heinrich Zschokke. With 

Notes by Bernard Roelker. ‘ : +25 
Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schonheit -30 
Syms’s Third Year in French 1.20 


etc. etc. etc, 


Here is abundant evidence that the Company is steadily and actively pursuing its policy 
of publishing new books or series of books in whatever branch it can be shown that such 
books are an improvement over existing ones. Send for catalogue, circulars, specimen 
pages, ete., and correspond with them with referenve to examination and introduction. 
They are headquarters for 


Everything that is Best 
in School Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


ENGLISH and History 
y are invited to write for infor- 


mation with reference to the following new 
and standard text-books : 


Longmans’ English Classics Series. 

Longmans’ School Grammar. 

Longmans’ English Literature, 

ongmans’ Ship Literary Readers. 

Falcon Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

‘Longmans’ Supplementary Readers. 

Epochs of American History Series. 

Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United States. 

Higginson and Channing’s English History for Americans. 

Ransome’s Short History of England. 

Omans’ History of Greece. 

Robinson’s History of Rome. 

Longmans’ Epochs of Modern History Series. 

Ancient History Series. 

And other text-books in these and other subjects. 
Address 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, Publishers, 


g1 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE STupDENTS' SeR/ES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Durably and Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Cheap in Price. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS. — MOST OF THEM REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


Bates’ Ballad | Macaul@y’s Essays on Milton and Addison........... 4 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America........ 35ce. | Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson ................005 25e° 
. 35c. | Macaulay’s Essay on Lord 
25c. | Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham... 35e 
DeQuincey’s Revolt of the Tartars........ ..... 
DeQuincey’s Joan of Are, and other selections....... | Seott’s Lady of the Lake... 
Dryden's Pakamon and | Scudder’s Introduction to Writings of Johu Ruskin. 
Bilas ssc. | Shakespeare’s A Midsunimer Night’s Dream......... 35e. 
Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village... ....... 35e. | Shakespeare’s As You Like 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. | SHAK@speare’s 
Johnson’s History of 359¢. | Shakespeare’s Merchant of Bae. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline.............00.0ccceeeeeeeeeees GC, | Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35c. 
VISION OF GIF 25c.| Thomas’ Selections from Washington Irving......... 50e. 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum............... SOC, | 25e, 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25c. | Tennyson’s 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II................ 385e. | Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration................. 25¢c. 


Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Usual discount on quantities. 


& SANBORN, Publishers. 


CHICAGO, 


Correspondence solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, 
BOSTON. NEW VORK. 


Sixth Edition. 


A GLANCE at the DIFFICULTIES OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


Arranged in three tables, viz. : (1) Miscellaneous; (2) Verbs; (3) Conjugation of Verbs. 
COMPILED BY CHARLES F. CUTTING, 
Owing to the inability of a beginner to acquire more than one part at atime, the arrangement of a grammar is 


necessarily fragmentary, which greatly increases the difficulties of the references. ‘this is one of the chief causes 
of discouragement and the cessation of work when, after months of honest endeavor, a scholar is on the threshold 
of success. 

These Tables have been arranged to meet just this want. 1 he different parts of the grammar have been col- 
lated with great care and brought together under chief headings, thus localizing the desired information in sections, 
which enable the student af « glance to find what is wanted. 

Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
Arranged in folded form in a cover (may easily be mounted on cardboard). 
For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM R. JEBNEKINS, 


851 -- 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


(Complete catalogue of all publications in foreign languages sent free when desired.) 


GOOD PEN for 


School purposes is 


Esterbrook’s No. 444 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL PENS IN USE. 
Ask your Stationer for them, or place them on your requisitions. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


Old Style. 
Old Reliable. 


York, 


26 John St., New 
Works: Camden, N. J 


First: 
Second : 
Third : 


They are made i 
They are ‘‘American Graphite 


Fourth : 


J 4 N 
IS THE 
OW is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school supplies. 
| Can any school afford to use any but the best ? de and ! 
depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everything ? There is no doubt of it, 
and for this reason Dixon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE pencils should be given the preference. 

They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads. 


n 10 degrees of hardness -- suited for all kinds of work. 
” pencils-- a product of our own country. They represent American 


materials, American capital, American labor. 
Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school can be furnished 


with any kind desired -- the finest or the medium - priced pencil, or, if need be, the very cheap- 


est pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 
If you would like to see sainples, mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive double your money's worth. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, : : : 


Does not the grade and standing of the school 


They are the only pencils peculiarly American. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


| 
; 
. 
| 


JOURNAL OF 


KDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVI. --No. 10. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILASTL PMA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


{New Normal Schoo! Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness, restores { 

Health and Vigor. 

All here who have ordered your ‘ 
Brace are delighted, and being cured, 
Leannot praise it enough. : 

Mus. V. O. GILBERT, Franklin, Ky. 

I had not been able to walk or work 
lor enjoy myself forseven years untill 
found your Brace. | had 
misplacement of womb, 
backache, bearing down 
pola. lung trouble, cramps at month- 

y periods.etc. The Brace bas enabled 
me toenjoy life anddo all my work, 
1 wish my words would help others to 
secure the same blessing. 

F. H. Curtis, Meadville, Pa. 
Money Refunded if Brace is wot Satisfae- 
tory. Send for full information, 


Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, Kan. 


AUTUMNAL EXCURSION 


TO 


New York 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30, 1897, 
Via Hoosac Tunnel & Albany 


With choice of Night or Day Steamers down the 


HUDSON RIVER, 


RETURNING VIA 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


For the Round Trip. 


Special Express train from Union Station Boston, 
at 8.30 A.M., Sept.30. LIMITED NUMBER of tickets 
on sale at 260 and 300 Washington Street and Union 
Station on and after Sept. 22. Call or send for cir- 
culars, with map of route. 

J. R. WATSON, G.P.A., 
Fitchburg R. R, Boston, Mass. 


THE IDEAL CURREN! -EVEsTS WEEKLY? 


The rirst and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Patnfinder Weshineton, D C. 


For Sale, 

The good will and outfit of a first-class private school, 
delightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by ratlroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 
school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-three years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is tirst- 
class in every respect. There are accommodations 
for sixty pupils in the schoolroom. Seats are now 
provided for forty. There are two recitation rooms, 
and these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
excellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, 
with amplespace for boys’ hats andcoats. All these 
rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum, The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use, The good-will, furniture, books, ete., 
can be secured for the small sum of $500, 

N. B.--If the piirchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
ment, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 
room for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
will sell or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
thoroughly set with all kinds of fruit. He ean give 
Up Or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
prefers. 

For more full information and introduction to the 
principal, address at once, HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30,1897, 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(er Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


ir stout thread and you have 
2 two perfectly formed cakes 
of convenient size for the toilet 


THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., CIN’TI. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


SVOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ 


JOSEPH 


EPH GILLOTTS © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
TIGRAPH PEN MULTISCRIPT 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERT 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DUR: 
JCSEPH GILLOTT & SONS.... 


IGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
ABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
....91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PE 


does the work well and quick 


Price, $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufac 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other whichat all compares with this one for use 
eitber in the schoog or the office. 


NCIL SHARPENER 


ly. This last is of great importance for school work. 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


tured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


TEAC 


FOR OUR SPLENDID 


time, or of departmen 
by our agents, who fur 


We carry a stock 1 


trimmed with the be 


Prices vary from 
for suits, and from 


for Overcoats. 


We also furnish Suit 
our made-to-measure ¢ 
“ White City” brand, 


We give you pleasant and profitable employ 


[We recommend this company as 
thoroughly reliable. — Publishers.) 


CAN TAKE ORDERS 


_A’Representative Wanted in Every City. 
“WHITE HORSE” BRAND. 


Ready-made Suits and Overcoats of this 
celebrated brand can not be bought on 


from our great warehouses. 


livery, — many thousands of fresh - made 
garments, all of which are artistically cut, 


made up by the most competent workmen. 


BS) $4.00 to $13.50 


$4.00 to $15.00 


$13 00 to 


You wear clothes; so do your friends and neighbors. Why not write to-day and 
secure the agency of this popular brand of goods. No capital or experience required. 


WHITE CITY TAILORS, 


222--226 Adams Street, 


HERS 


LINE OF CLOTHING. 


t stores, but are sold 
nish the desired sizes 


ready for prompt de- 


st of materials, and 


s and Overcoats from 
lepartment, under the 
Prices from 


$25.00, 


ment. Complete outfit free. 


CHICAGO. 


MAYN 


ZOOLOGICAL 


Address all communications to 
1-35} 


SCHOOL COLLECTION, 


And other Zoological Specimens for School use. Also, Books on Natural History, 


ARD’s 


SYNOPTICAL 


C. J. MAYNARD, 
447 CRAFTS ST., WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 

Simplex Duplicator. 

They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Samereet Rt. Poston 


Wanted, Teachers who are willing to devote a 


part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Aoency Dept... N. E. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
3 East 14th St., 
New York, 


Send for new Catalogue. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General School 
Supplies. 


J. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Massa, 


AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


Are making and selling the 
best art tool in use. Ap- 
plies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do 
the best work cheaply 
rather than to do cheap 
work. No studio complete 
without it. A good thing 
for an amateur. Circular 
free. Address, Air Brush 
Mfg. Co., 6 Nassau St., 
Rockford, U.S. A. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ambitious politicians should be _ re- 
minded once in a while that ina 
desperate attempt at diplomacy Ananias 
fell dead. 


Write to J. R. Watson, general passen- 
ger agent Fitchburg railroad, Boston, for 
circular giving full particulars of Hoosac 
tunnel excursion September 18. 


Teacher—"'Parse the word ‘man’ in that 
sentence, Tommy.” 

Tommy—‘‘Man is a common noun, mas- 
culine gender, and subject of —— 

Teacher—‘Subject of what, Tommy?” 

Tommy—‘‘Subject of women,” and the 
teacher smiled to herself and didn’t cor- 
rect him.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


Teacher—‘ Willie, suppose you have five 
marbles. Sammy, there, says, ‘I will give 
you seven more.” How many will you 
have then altogether?” 

Willie—‘‘Just five, ma’am. He’d only 
be a-fooling’. You don’t know him as well 
as I do.” 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Members of Executive Committee —JOUN MAc- 
DONALD, Topeka, Kan., President; WM. G. SMITH, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Secretary; GEORGE P. BROWN, 
(Bloomington, Treasurer; S.Y.GiLLAN, Milwau 
kee, Wis.; E. L. KELLOGG, New York. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Journal............. Toronto, Can. 
Educational NewS... Newark, Del. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Lowa. 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten News............... Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pacific Educational Journal,...... San Francisco, Cal. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Primary Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, II]. 
School Education................. Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 
Southern Schools................. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute. .... New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal .. Austin, Texas. 


Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
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Number 10. 


Journal of Kducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, E£ditor. 
Weekly, : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 4a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 "4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 ‘“* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), e - $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, » * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - + = = Boston, Mass. 


VACATION LESSONS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


We've conned them over and over, 
We know them by heart, every one: 
Just how many kinds of clover, 
And where the wild strawberries run; 
The smell of the hay in the tumbles, 
The frolic of riding in, 
The scare when the thunder rumbles, 
The feats that its safety win; 


The spring whence the brook runs, singing, 
The spot where the cardinal shines, 

The rocks where gray mosses are clinging, 
The walls draped with blackberry vines; 

The curving flight of the swallow, 
The whip-poor-will’s suppliant lay, 

And the path the staid cows follow 
Homeward, at close of day; 


The haunts of the immortelle flowers, 
The nooks that the barberries hold, 

The dark pools the pond-lily dowers 
With wealth of pearl and of gold; 

How the warmth of the red dawn flushes 
The sky ere the sun is up, 

And how the soft wind brushes 
The ..0ssom’s dew-brimmed cup; 


When the orchard fruits grow mellow, 
And the clustered sumachs blaze, 

When the maple tree’s leaves turn yellow 
And scarlet along the ways; 

How the beech-nut burrs are waiting 
The knife of a frosty morn, 

How the silver of wheat is mating 
The heaped-up gold of the corn; 


How the waves pour in o’er the beaches, 
And climb to the tall cliff’s arms, 

And how far the dazzle reaches 
On the sea, in the sunset calms; 

The rune of the wind in the branches, 
The mystic chant of the pine, 

The path of the avalanches, 
Where the snow-capped summits shine. 


We've slept in the forests hoary, 
We've tented the hills among, 
Read is each wonderful story, 
Heard is each low, sweet song. 
Fades now the light on the pages, 
But Nature says, closing her book,— 
“These for a day, but the ages 
For ail time; ah, hasten, and look!” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Freperick ALLIson Tupper, Quincy, Mass: Self- 
praise is a common symptom of vulgarity and in- 
capacity. 

Gitman H, Tucker, New York: The makers of 
school books are authors and not editors. The real 
school book is a creation. 


Quiet OpserRvER, Pittsburg Commercial Gazette 
Better have handsome, lovable, and marriageable 
teachers, even if they are likely to marry, than to 
have unmarriageable women in the schools. 


E. C. Hewerr, Bloomington, Il/.: It is not good 
economy to allow $400,000,000 worth of school prop- 
erty in the United States to stand idle a fourth of 
the year, 


State Superintenvent D. M. Geetine, Indi- 
ana: We are not accustomed to count gentleness 
among the potent forces of the universe; yet, as a 
matter of fact, no force in all the universe is greater 


or more wide-reaching than gentleness. Gentleness 
is the force of forces in the material as well as in the 
spiritual world, Gentleness is a pre-eminent force 
in human character and in human action. 


MENTAL AND PROFESSIONAL INERTIA. 


BY PROFESSOR A. E, 


DOLBEAR, 


In spite of what is thought to be reasonable, it 
really requires something more than complete demon- 
stration to convince most of us of the truth of an 
idea, should the truth happen to be of a kind not 
familiar, or should it chance to be opposed to our 
more or less well-defined notions of what it is or ought 
to be. If those who labor for and attain what they 
think to be the truth of any matter were a little bet- 
ter informed about mental processes and the condi- 
tions under which ideas grow and displace others, 
they would be more patient with mankind; and 
teachers of every rank might discourse that what is 
often called stupidity may be no more than mental 
inertia, which can no more be made active by willing 
than can the movement of a cannon ball by a like 
effort. We grow into our beliefs and opinions upon 
all matters, and scientific ideas are no exception. 


THE LESSON OF GOETHE'S FAUST.—(1.) 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


[Read at the Montreal Meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction. ] 

Goethe has treated the problem of the individual 
in two great works of art—the “Faust” and the 
“Wilhelm Meister.” In the “Faust” the individual 
has measurably attained his culture, but finds himself 
in collision with the world through the fact that he 
has arrived at agnosticism. The “Meister” traces 
for us the career of a youth from the beginning at 
the bottom of the ladder, up to a point where he be- 
comes clear in regard to his relations to the world. 
Faust is relatively mature as regards his education or 


culture. Meister is immature in regard to every- 
thing. 


Faust as a mythological character embodies the 
conception of an individual who obtains the service 
of the intellect for his selfish ends and_ sacrifices 
his future good for present enjoyment. In its differ- 
ent elaborations the legend had come to express 
nearly every one of the phases that Goethe afterward 
united in his poem, with the essential exception that 
there was no other than a tragic denouement for its 
hero. 

Using this legend for a vehicle, Goethe after his 
manner connected and subordinated the details into 

Kach cireum- 
That which lay 
in it as enigmatic or unconscious Goethe brought up 
Why should 

Evidently, 


one whole which animated the parts. 
stance had its motive assigned to it. 


to light and expressed with fullness. 
Faust sell his the evil 
thought Goethe, the all-sufficient motive for this is 
despair of attaining the blessedness of divine life. 
What does such despair presuppose? Unsatisfied 
aspiration, was the reply. The condition of this, 
again, perennially arose through a species of philo- 
sophic speculation which arrives at the conviction 
that the Universal power of Nature is not a personal 
one like man, but something formless and negative to 
the persistence of all forms. 

The study of chemistry or alchemy, in the Middle 
Ages, had led to this speculative view. Chemistry 


soul to one? 


reveals to us the mutability of material forms. In 
the retort a substance can be compelled to change 
from one form to another. The tendeney of the 
mind is to generalize from the facts directly before 
it. Hence the alchemist swiftly concluded: there is 
no form that abides, not even the form of conscious- 
ness, Whose shape is to be subject and object of itself. 
The substance, or true being, is formless. 

What follows from this is evidently the doctrine 
called pantheism of theosophy—the Absolute is pure 
negative Might, and all that has form is finite and 
perishable. Man, too, is perishable. Moreover, by 
reason of the fact that consciousness is a form it can- 
not appertain to the absolute. Hence, too, the ab- 
solute cannot be known by human reason, because 
there can be nothing distinguished except by its form, 
and hence a formless absolute is a pure nothing to the 
mind. 

That the legend of Faust is the reflection in the 
popular mind of this study of alchemy there is no 
doubt. Goethe takes this for granted, and accord- 
ingly places his Faust in a lofty arched Gothic 
chamber surrounded by the appliances of alchemy, a 
library, and “ancestral lumber.” In the very first 
scene Goethe proceeds to express in the mouth of 
Faust the agnostic standpoint of pantheism. “I 
have been through all human learning and know that 
nothing can be known.” He summons up spirits, the 
moving principle of nature of the Macrocosm which 
shows all things in the world connected by threads of 
interdependence. We cannot know any one thing, 
except through the rest on which it depends. ‘That 
which possesses form is, therefore, dependent on the 
formless. lor we can pursue the hidden substance 
from one form to another, but never overtake it in its 
pure essence. Hence Faust, who aspires to know 
ultimate truth, is in despair. Recourse to magic 
only serves to convince him of the hopelessness of 
knowing the Absolute. For, by magic, he summons 
the spirit of the Macrocosm, and also the Karth 
Spirit. The former symbolizes his study of the in- 
finite network of relations which constitutes Nature, 
He cannot press through these relations to reach the 
absolute; or if he does, he encounters pure negation 
of all form. He concludes: “All form is show 
alone’—a mere shadowy manifestation of the Abso- 
lute. 

Nor is it any better with the Earth Spirit, which 
rules a part of the Macrocosm, the earth sphere. 
The celestial and the supercelestial worlds, both be- 
longing to the Macrocosm, are beyond the sphere of 
the Earth Spirit. But Faust cannot comprehend 
even the earth process; it is a negative might too gen- 
eral, too vast for him. The spirit that “lives in 
Being’s floods and Action’s storm” is so general and 
so formless that he is both birth and grave to all form. 
“You are like the spirit that you can comprehend, 
Man cannot hope to know him nor 
Hence aspiration for 


not like me.” 
participate in his eternity. 
knowledge is spurned by the Absolute, and there 
remains only despair. 

Here, therefore, is the matter of tragedy. It lies 
so deep that it may be regarded as including all other 
collisions within it. Most works of art specialize the 
collision and treat of an attack on the family or the 
State or institution; but agnosticism 
strikes at the very nature of all institutions. 

Henee the collision is so general that it demands 
{wo very different dramas for its full treatment. The 
Only one 


some one 


individual cannot embody all institutions, 
of these, the family, can be presented in its complete 
circle of individuals. The State and the Church can 
be presented only typically by representative individ- 
uals and by allegorical masquerades, 
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Hence we have a first part of Faust, in which the 
individual is showa to us directly as an unscrupulous 
pleasure-seeker. who destroys the family through the 
consequences of his deeds by destroying, one after 
another, all the individuals of it. Then follows a 
second part, which the practical conclusion of 
Faust as it is embodied in the fiend Mephistopheles 
makes its appearance in the State, then shows itself 
in Art and Religion, and is overcome in all these 
realms. 

All the steps to Faust’s despair are given in Scene 
First—-Night in the Gothic chamber. The god of 
pantheism creates and destroys according to his own 
But Faust can destroy himself, if he can- 
not create himself. Tle takes down a bottle of poison 
and holds it to his lips. But during his bitter medi- 
tations the night has passed and morning has come. 
Of all the mornings of the year this is Easter morn- 
ing, the day of the festival celebrating the rising of 
the Son of Man from the dead. Such a festival cele- 
brates, therefore, the conviction that man survives 
his finite individuality and is immortal. If that re- 
ligious belief is true doctrine, it is evident that the 
negative doctrine of the Earth Spirit and the Absolute 
Relativity doctrine of the Macrocosm cannot be true. 
The Absolute cannot be a formless, abstract power 
that makes and breaks forms like bubbles; but it 
must be an absolute person, yes, a divine-human 


pleasure, 


being 


image and preserves their individuality beyond the 


who draws up beings out of the dust into his 


grave. 

Faust listens to the peal of the bells, interpreted by 
the choirs that recite the glad tidings of the new cov- 
enant. After the chorus of angels announcing the 
risen Christ, comes the chorus of women singing of 
the tender offices performed on pure finitude—on a 
dead body—and closing with the lament at the re- 
moval of the physical remains of the dear one. ‘To 
this the angels respond with the comforting assur- 
ance of the resurrection of the individual loving and 
loved one. ‘Then thedisciples lament their separation 
from the Risen One, and the angels exhort them to 
bring into reality his presence by living his life of love 
and self-sacrifice for others. This is a complete 
statement of Christian doctrine; God is divine-human 
who sacrifices himself for men; let men be filled with 
his spirit and live for others, thus making the divine 
spirit the real spirit of humanity, and thus forming 
Man is im- 
mortal as an individual, but he must, by renunciation 


the highest of institutions, the church. 


of his selfish individuality, be born again as a new 
and free individuality. 

aust hears these “heavenly tones,” this comforting 
hymn which once in other days he had heard with 
childish faith. 


How is it that this religious doctrine makes life worth 


Life had then seemed worth living. 


living. and yet the scientific truth has just now Jed 
him to suicide? He will defer suicide until he can 
And so 
he goes out on Easter morning, to see what it is that 


examine once again the validity of religion. 


makes life worth living to his fellow-men. 

As he approaches the scene of festivity all crowd 
around him and show him the greatest honor as the 
wise physician who has saved their lives from the pes- 
tilence, 
reception and enyvies his happiness at being so rever- 
enced. The Wagner element in’ Faust must have 
been greatly delighted; but the doubting spirit. of 
culture in him at once reacts. He sees the other 
side: “My father and I raged through these yales and 
mountains worse than any pestilence with our empiri- 
eal remedies: the patients died, and ho one asked 
Who got well: and now LT must live to hear the reck- 
less murderers praised!” 

Although he finds no happiness in the recognition 
of his power over his fellow-men, he finds in it an im- 
portant stgvestion. If 1, Faust, cannot know truth, 
Lean see at least what an opportunity for selfish grati- 
fication it affords me. If the Earth Spirit scorns me 
and sends me back to my harrow vocation, | can cer- 
tainly use my vocation as the means of procuring 


Wagner by his side congratulates him on his 


physical pleasure. ‘To be sure such a life for the mere 
sake of living is a dog’s life. For if a man uses his 
highest spiritual powers merely for getting a living, 
meaning by that expression procuring his food, drink, 
clothing and shelter, by it, he does not live for the 
highest ends, but makes the highest ends quite sub- 
ordinate to lower aims. Wagner's view of the ob- 
ject of life is similar to a dog’s view, or rather, he 
makes his vocation into a dog which he keeps for his 
service and comfort. At this point Faust sees the 
black dog with a “streaming trail of fire following his 
path” and takes home with him to his study the 
thought of the dog view of life. 

With the poodle he returns to the study pondering 
the view of life that proposes to live for the sake of 
living. He now proceeds to take up the question 
which had occurred to him on hearing the bells on 
Easter morning. Is a divine revelation possible to a 
being who cannot know the truth? 

The verse of St. John’s Gospel that reveals the 
nature of God as divine human from all eternity is of 
course the special passage to examine. In that verse 
it is revealed that God becomes a creature and mani- 
fests himself to creatures. The revelation is made in 
the Greek language with the word Logos. The 
dictionary meaning of Logos is “word,” “reason,” 
ete, Faust tries “word,” but at once reflects that 
a word cannot be a word before it has a meaning, and 
hence cannot have been “in the beginning.” Logos 
must be translated “meaning.” But a meaning can- 
not originate anything; if it were the first, nothing 
would have followed. An energy is required; Logos 
must be translated “Power.” Further reflection dis- 
covers that nothing begins until a power acts; hence 
must be substituted “deed.” 

Faust sees that he has been enabled to 
If he can- 


for “powe! 

But alas! 
find the right word solely by his intellect. 
not understand the sense of the original by rethinking 
it, he cannot find words into which to translate it. 
Therefore, if agnosticism is true, and he cannot know 
God, he cannot understand an attempted revelation 
of him. 

The poodle idea gets restless during this examina- 
tion. li has become altogether serious. If [| can- 
not know truth, T can by iny power of intellect use 
my fellow-men for my pleasure. 1 can take the world 
for my oyster, 

Unscrupulous self-gratification at the expense of 
my fellow-inen is fiendish. While to ply one’s voea- 
tion merely for the sake of making a living is only 
the idea of a dog or any other animal, to live and en- 
joy myself at the expense of the injury of my fellows 
is demonic. Ifere is the transformation of the dog 
into a devil. Out of the poodle comes Mephis- 
topheles, and Faust foreswears all aspiration for 
divine things, making a compact to renounce them 
provided he can be sated with earthly pleasure. 

In the compact made with Mephistopheles in the 
following scene the stipulations are such that Faust 
is certain to escape if he retains any aspiration. If 
the delights pf the senses can please him to satiety, 
of course he has lost his soul to the evil one. = “If 
ever TP stretch myself in quiet on a bed of ease—if thou 
canst cheat me with enjoyment, be that day my last. 

If ever I say to the passing moment ‘Stay, for 
thou art fairy then mayst thou cast me into chains.” 
But in this quest of happiness that does not turn into 
pain he will pass entirely out of the realm of pleas- 
ures of appetite and passion and come to those of am- 
bition and power, these he will pass by to the pleas- 
ures of culture in-art and literature, which he will 
desert for the final happiness of laboring for the good 
of his fellow-men. Arrived at altruism, he has arrived 
at what is diametrically opposed to the nature of the 
Mephis- 
topheles must satisfy him, then, by giving him the 
happiness of unselfish devotion to others! This fiend 


demon with whom he has made a compact. 


must serve him and assist him in his benevolent un- 
dertakings, until he well-nigh destroys his own dia- 
bolic character. 


THE SCHOOL SANITARY, 


BY GEORGE E, GAY, MALDEN, MASS. 

In no other part of the structure is the modery 
school building so much superior to the old one as iy 
the school sanitary. What was formerly a disease- 
breeding, repulsive room is, or may be, as healthful as 
any portion of the building. Unfortunately, it is noj 
always what it may be. School principals and schoo! 
janitors often fail to understand the principles of 
ventilation which apply to school sanitaries, or under- 
standing them, fail to put their knowledge into prac- 
tice. It is not uncommon to find the modern sanitary 
fully as offensive as the ancient one. This article is 
designed to'show the principles on which good sani- 
taries are now universally constructed and ventilated, 
and to indicate the proper method of taking care of 
them. 

In construction, good sanitaries are of two kinds: 
lirst, those which use water for flushing, and second, 
those which depend upon fire as a cleansing agent. 
There can be no doubt that where a good system of 
sewerage exists, the water method is superior to any 
other arrangement. When water is used, the first 
point of attention should be the plumbing. This 
should be of the simplest possible fashion. In these 
days, there is no occasion for automatic flushing 
apparatus in a school sanitary, except in the most un- 
civilized districts. Pupils all know enough to pull a 
string. It is often difficult to secure simple plumb- 
ing that flushes properly with a brief pull at the chain, 
for the reason that it ts the cheapest form of plumb- 
ing, and architects and plumbers like to make such 
jobs, about which people are not generally well in- 
formed, as expensive as possible. Each stall should 
have its own small flushing tank, and the pipe which 
runs from the tank should be one and one-half or two 
inches in diameter, so that the flushing will be gener- 
ous, but without waste. 

The best form of urinal is vented at the bottom, and 
made of marble or slate. The next best is the kind 
ordinarily found in railroad stations and hotels. The 
objection to this latter form is the difficulty of venting 
them properly, 

The floor of sanitaries should never be of brick or 
wood, but should always be of some material imper- 
vious to water. ‘Tile is good, but expensive. Port- 
land cement, when properly put down, or a concrete 
made of Portland cement and crushed granite, is the 
The floor should 
never be drained into a dry well. Indeed, there is no 
occasion for its being flushed, and hence no need of a 
drain, The walls, if made of brick and _ plaster, 
should be painted with oil paint in three or four 
They will then last indefinitely, and may be 


washed as often as is necessary. 


best as well as the cheapest floor. 


coats. 


Ventilation of sanitaries is always accomplished by 
means of a separate stack. This stack should be as 
high as any other stack or chimney connected with 
the building, and should be kept warm the year 
round, ‘The method of warming this stack may be 
the use of steam coils, or the use of a suitable furnace. 
It was the custom several years ago to put into such 
stacks a small stove. This stove was almost always 
ineffective, for the reason that it is difficult to give it 
a supply of air while it is enclosed in the stack. If a 
stove is used, it should be set, not in the middle of the 
stack, but in one wall, with the door and damper ex- 
posed. In such a case, the smoke from the stove may 
pass directly into the ventilating stack, the stack act- 
ing as a chimney for the stove. A special form of 
stove, often called a ventilating furnace, is made for 
this purpose, and performs its work in a_ perfect 
manner, 

The next essential to good ventilation in a sanitary 
is that the venting should pass through the fixtures, 
the whole ventilating capacity from the closets and 
from the urinal being equal to the capacity of the 
stack. This is a requirement often neglected, even 
inexpensive plants. About one-half of the venting 
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draft should be from the urinal and the remainder 
from-the two sets of closets. The special danger is 
that the vent pipes leading from the closets and under 
the seats will not be large enough. If the plumber 
is compelled to divide his pipes properly, and to make 
them large enough, he will make a good job. 

With a proper apparatus, there is need of constant 
care. First, attention should be given to the doors 
and windows. These should always be kept closed. 
Thedoors and the windows may be fastened down, and 
the doors should have springs upon them, so that they 
may be self-closing. This secures a draft into the 
sanitary room through every crack and crevice. A 
window is never tight, and the air will pour into the 
sanitary at every one. The doors never close without 
leaving a crack at the top, or side, or bottom. Under- 
neath the sanitary doors there should be a crack of 
one-fourth to three-eighths of an inch, for the special 


purpose of admitting air. he fire in the stack: 


should be kept up night and day the year round. 
Naturally, it should burn more vigorously during the 
daytime than at night. The test of the perfection of 
the ventilating system is the direction in which the air 
is passing at the door. A lighted match placed at the 
bottom, top, or side of a door leading into the sanitary 
should: always draw into the sanitary briskly and 
clearly. This proves that the ventilating apparatus is 
working properly. A match held at the urinal should 
always draw downward into the ventilating duct with 
a good deal of force. 

The second requisite is absolute cleanliness, and 
this can be secured only by careful attention and hard 
labor on the part of the janitor. There is no use in 
allowing water to run all day long in the urinal, and 
there is very little gain by flushing it with a hose pipe. 
A few pails of water, an old corn broom and vigorous 
scrubbing from two to four times a day are the essen- 
tials, and no janitor should be retained for a single 
month who does not keep his sanitaries perfectly odor- 
less by these means. On Saturdays he should add to 
the water with which he serubs them a little carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant, but he should never be allowed 
to use this or any other disinfectant on school days. 
The first effect of the commercial disinfectants is to 
conceal odors which ought not to exist. 

In the case of sanitaries not provided with separate 
ventilating stacks, where the plumbing is poor, and 
where the current of air passes from the sanitary to 
the school building, whether the windows are open or 
closed, cleanliness becomes doubly essential, and 
janitors must be held to the closest possible account. 

It should be known to principals that sewer gas Is 
hot now regarded as necessarily poisonous, or at least 
directly productive of disease. Typhoid fever and 
diphtheria are not believed now to be caused directly. 
by odorous sanitaries; but indirectly the danger from 
defective plumbing and insufficient care to the health, 
both of teachers and pupils, is very great, and the 
principal of a building is criminally careless who does 
not inform himself as to the condition of this part of 
his building, and insist upon its being properly cared 
lor, 


TESLA AND EDISON, 

A more original genius than Edison, veritably a 
vizard, is his young disciple, Nikola Tesla, who was 
born in Servia and found employment with Edison on 
anding in America. For small electric lights he dis- 
henses with the filaments inside the bulbs and makes 
dilute air do their work. He sends currents of high 
tension through space, without any conductor, at a 
voltage many times greater than that employed in 
vlectrocution. He receives in his person currents 
vibrating a million times a second, or two hundred 
limes greater voltage than needed to produce death. 
ile surrounds himself with a halo of electric light and 
calls purple streams from the soil. Tis experiments 
are of the utmost promise to the industrial world. 
lis aim is to hook man’s machinery directly to 
hature’s, pressing the ether waves directly into our 
‘erviee without the intervention or the generation of 
teat, in which such an enormous proportion of the 
‘nergy goes to waste—ninety per cent. in are lighting, 
ninety-four in incandescent.—E. Benjamin Andrews. 
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SPICES AND CONDIMENTS 


BY ALBERT 
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June 3; Cinnamon, July 8. Articles will follow upon Cloves, Allspice, Nutmegs, Mace, Mustard, Cardamon Seeds, Ete. ] 


PEPPER AND PEPPERERS. 


Pepper is universally tised. Everybody can afford 
it, everyone likes more or less of it, and no one ean 
get along without it. What would the United States 
do without an abundance of pepper? She uses 
12,000,000 pounds annually. Four hundred years 
ago there was no pepper for the common people in 
Europe. Only people of large wealth had ever in- 
dulged in its use. All Europe wanted it as it wanted 
no other one thing. One of the great factors actuat- 
ing Columbus to seek a water route to the East Indies 
was fo get pepper for the people without paying ex- 
orbitant duties to the Egyptians. Europe as a whole, 
and the Spaniards as a people, were interested in the 
pepper trade as well as in gold and silver. 

As early as A. D. 408, when the Goths were victori- 
ous over the Romans, their first and most “terrible” 
demand was for 3,000 pounds of pepper. This was 
the only demand other than gold and. silver. In 
A. D. 1011, when the Genoese soldiers captured 
Caesarea they were given, as the reward for their valor, 
two pounds of pepper. England, A.D. 978, required 
every ship that traded with London to pay for this 
privilege by contributing to the government on each 
Christmas and Easter “ten pounds of pepper,” five 
pairs of gloves, two barrels of vinegar, and a small 
tribute of cloth. 

There were no grocers in England until long after 
this, “Praders in “groceries” were called “pepperers,” 
and they had a trader's organization by that naine, 
which later became the roval society of grocers, 

To this day the natives of India can form no idea 
of the way the Kuropeans use pepper. They cannot 
conceive of our grinding it for use with food. The 
tradition with them is that, as we live in a cold 
climate, we use it in our mattresses to keep us warm at 
night. 

As already stated, the exorbitant demands of Egypt 
for the te rsporting of pepper across the isthmus of 
Suez acused a great desire for a direct sea passage to 
India, and when it was certain that Columbus’ discov- 
ery of & new world did not mean a new passage to the 
spice islands. the Portuguese navigators turned their 
attention in that direction. In 1498 they made their 
way around Africa to the East Indies and as a reward 
monopolized the trade for nearly a century. When 
they tanded their first cargo in Antwerp the citizeng 
fora time would not believe it was the genuine article, 
Kneland leid a tax of 5 shillings a pound on all the 
pepper brought into her country for many years, and 
even as late as 1823 she taxed pepper 2s. 6d a 
pound. It is said that at first the vessels were lined 
with lead because of a popular belief that the berries 
were so “hot” that they would eat the wood. 

Pepper was the staple article of trade with India 
for centuries, and it remained the greatest luxury for 
Europeans until the sixteenth century was well ad- 
vanced. Vliny was greatly disturbed at this popu- 
larity of pepper. He wrote with feeling upon the sub- 
ject. He said he could not account for the pepper 
sentiment in Europe, for pepper has “neither a sweet 
taste nor an attractive appearance.” This “artistic 
criticism” of pepper 1800 years ago reads like a freak’s 
view of life in this nineteenth century. 

Venice and Genoa laid the foundations of their 
great wealth in their pepper trade with India. They 
traded on the ravenous desire of the people for this 
rare and costly condiment. 

“Pepper” is found in practically the same form in 


most languages. It appears to come from the Sans- 
krit “pippali,” the “I” having been changed to “r” by 
the Persians, who at that time had no “1” in their 
language. 

The earliest description of the pepper plant is by a 
Roman merchant who visited Malabar A. D. 540, and 
reported that pepper grew “upon a climbing pepper 
plant, sticking close to high trees like a vine.” Later 
a plant 


another European visitor described it as 
something like ivy, climbing trees and forming fruit 
like that of a wild vine. The fruit is at first green, 
then when it comes to maturity is black.” 

This is a good description of the plant as it is 
known to-day. The vine is perennial; grows wild on 
the Malabar ‘coast, and is profitably cultivated in 
Sumatra, in this latter island it is grown in an en- 
terprising way. The best land in the south of the 
island is ploughed and dressed; little cuttings of the 
pepper plunt, raised for this purpose, are set out in 
squares, cach plant being five feet from its nearest 
neighbor. These slips are about eighteen inches tall 
when set. A quick growing sapling of -rough bark 
is set in the centre of each square. The field is then 
sown to rice for one crop. In two years the plant 
has grown on to and into the tree, and begins bearing. 
It bears more and more until the fifth year,—the third 
of bearing—when it vields about one and one-half 
pounds per plant per year for ten or fifteen years, aver- 
aging eighteen pounds per plant. 

Those who raise pepper in the forests clear out the 
underbrush, cut out the trees that can be spared, and 
bury the native pepper vines that they find in the 
woods beneath a heavy dressing of decaying leaves 
until many little shoots come up. These they tie to 
the nearest tree, trailing from eight to twelve vines to 
one tree. These vines yield about two pounds a year, 
or twenty-four pounds on the average per plant. 

It is the official estimate that good soil can sustain 
2,500 vines per acre, that an acre can be gotten into 
good bearmg condition for $20, and that it will yield 
at its best $100, 

The berries grow in spikes, twenty or thirty berries 
onaspike, and often as many as twenty of these spikes 
of fleshy berries are on one stalk. For black pepper, 
which is the variety used in the United States and 
urope, the whole spike is plucked off as soon as one 
or two of the end berries begin to ripen. The fruit 
is full grown, mature and hard, though still green. 
These spikes are gathered into bags or baskets and 
spread out on mats or on the hard ground to dry in 
the sun for two or three days, or, more often, they are 
dried by a gentle fire. When dry they are rubbed off 
the spike, and the stems are supposed to be taken out 
before shipping. The berries are shipped in’ sixty- 
four pound bags, or in double bags of 128 pounds. 

The total pepper harvest of the East is about 
60,000,000 pounds annually, of which fully 
10,000,000 pounds are from Sumatra, and the re- 
mainder mostly from the Malabar coast. The berries 
are “ereen”” when gathered for black pepper, but for 
white pepper they are allowed to ripen. During the 
ripening process they pass from the green to the red 
and then to the vellow stage. They lose pungeney by 
ripening. In making the white pepper, the ripened 
bunches are gathered and kept in the house for three 
days to dry, after which they are washed and “bruised” 
with the hands in a basket until the outer skin 
comes off. The white pepper goes mostly to China, 
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Singapore ships about 7,000,000 pounds of this 
variety to China. The pungency of the pepper is due 
to a resin which it contains, and the flavor to its oil. 

Red, or cayenne, pepper is not pepper at all in the 
sense that the black and white varieties are pepper, but 
is made by grinding the pods of any of the varieties 
of red pepper raised in almost any country. 

Ground black pepper is extensively adulterated or 
extended by the use of ground charcoal, cocoanut 
shells, rice, mustard hulls, beans, berries, or broken 
crackers. None of these are in any wise injurious, 
they merely weaken it. England has fixed a penalty 
of $500 for the adulteration of pepper or for the sale 
of the adulierated article, and yet there is much adul- 
terated pepper manufactured and sold in England. 
As there is nothing harmful in the adulterants, public 
sentiment does not demand the enforcement of the 
law. 

Sumatra, the leading pepper growing country, is a 
large island to the southwest of the Malay peninsula, 
from which it is separated by the strait of Malacca. 
It is one of the largest and most important of the 
islands of the Indian archipelago, having as its 
ereatest length 1,047 miles, and its greatest breadth 
230 miles. In other words, it is as long as the distance 
from Savannah to Minneapolis and about as wide as 
Pennsylvania is long. It has nearly the same general 
direction as from Savannah to Minneapolis. — Its area, 
170,744 seuare miles, is but a little more than that of 
California (158,360). The population is above 
3,000,000. 

Sumatra lies on the equator, about as much on the 
south as on the north of it. On its western coast, near 
the coast, is a range of mountains running the whole 
leneth ¢f the island, from 1.500 to 6,000 feet high, 
with a number of peaks more than 10,000 feet high, 
making important plateaus and valleys. The govern- 
ment is practically a dependency of Holland. Hol- 
land has expended more than $100,000,000 in trying 
to conquer the uncivilized inland tribes, but they are 
almost as wild as ever. Pepper grows abundantly in 
the southern part of the island, and was largely eulti- 
It is now a leading 
industry in that section, and it is cultivated with much 
intelligence. Most of the pepper of commerce is 
grown in Sematra. 

England wrested large portions of the island from 
the Dutch in 1811 and held them until 1816. In 
that brief time England did much for the straits settle- 
ments by promoting the agricultural and commercial 
industries. 

Pedang, the seaport of the west coast of Sumatra, 
is becoming a point of commercial importance, and 
already much of the product of Sumatra is being 
shipped divectly from Pedang to Singapore and _re- 
shipped. 

Singapore—Lion city—the most important of all 
the “straits settlements,” is an island “sliced off? of 
the southern point of the Malay Peninsula, twenty- 
seven miles long, and fourteen broad. Tt has upwards 
of seventy insignificant islets to the south within a 
distance of ten miles. The highest point on the 
island is O19 feet, but most of if is less than 400 feet 
in height. 

This island is within one degree of the equator, but 
the climate is delightful. nevertheless. There is 
almost no seasonal change of climate, which is rarely 
less than seventy degrees nor higher than ninety de- 
grees. Tt is almost always clear and the nights are 
comfortable. Much of its advantage is due to the faet 
that it is so protected by the mountains of Sumatra. 

The island is adapted to many of the spices of the 
neighborhood, but it is destined to be devoted to com- 
merce rather than to agriculture. The whole island 
is no larger than Greater New York. The last avail- 
able census gives the population as 150,000, of whem 
less than 31,000, or about one-fifth, are women. The 
City has a good sea frontage of six miles, good docks, 
and all medern enterprise, Mifteen years ago the 
shipping from this port had reached $130,000,000 a 


year. Fromthis port is shipped the pepper of 
Sumatra, 26,500,000 pounds in a year. Most of 
this goes to England, and through England to the 
United States and the large European countries. 
England uses annually about 9,000,000 pounds, the 
United States 12,000,000 pounds. Germany uses 
5,200,000 pounds, Italy 2,300,000; Russia, Holland, 
and Spain take more than 1,000,000 pounds each. 
China uses 7,200,000 pounds of pepper, which it also 
gets from Sinapore. 

“Malabar coast” is the west coast of the southern ex- 
tremity of the central of the three southern penin- 
sulas of Asia, commonly spoken of as India. The ex- 
treme length of the Malabar coast is 145 miles, and 
the breadth is an indeterminable factor.’ It is about 
as long as the New Jersey coast, and it extends north 
from five degrees north. The important features of 
this widely known Malabar coast are the many rivers 
from the.mountains, and an entire chain of lagoons 
along the coast, perfectly protected from the sea, and 
vet everywhere navigable. The “coast” has a popula- 
tion of more than 2,250,000; 3,000,000 acres of good 
cultivable land; 1,000,000 is now under cultivation. 
One-half the cultivated land is in rice, though there 
are nearly 20,000,000 pounds of pepper raised, a very 
popular crop. 

The climate of the Malabar coast is an important 
feature. “Monsoon” means “season,” and its coming 
is the event of the year. It is the most majestic of 
terrestrial phenomena. About the middle of June 
the first storm clouds, forerunners of the tempest, 
appear on one-half of the horizon, coppery vapors 
“massed like elephants in battle.” As they approach, 
one-half the heavens is in frightful gloom, while the 
other half is a deep speckless azure. The land side 
glitters with a weird glare, while the seaboard stands 
out all the clearer by sharp contrast. As the clouds 
strike the crags ‘the thunder begins to rumble, the 
lightnings flash, the whirlwinds burst, and the rains 
deluge the land. This lasts but a little time, then the 
clouds break, the sun shines and nothing is left of the 
terrific storm. Sometimes without rain a midnight 
darkness by day is a forerunner of the monsoon, which 
last from June to September. This monsoon directs 
the time and seasons of all sailing vessels of the Indian 
ocean, and with certainty determines the coming and 
going of the natives of India to and from the inlands 
to the Malabar coast. Without the monsoon and its 
blessing—“Rain comes from the gods,”—the Malabar 
coast would be without its profits. The rain fall is 
as much as 270 inches in three months at some points. 

Allepi is the most considerable seaport of the Mala- 
bar coast, so far as European interests are concerned. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE AUTUMN. 


BY ELLA M., POWERS. 


7 THE HAREBELL. 

What a graceful flower this is! So like a bell of 
blue! We are repaid for climbing up the rocky hill- 
side to the home of this swinging little blossom. 

Long ago, it grew only in Europe, but its seeds 
accidentally were mixed with grains and grasses, and 
so the ilower came across the Atlantic, and it likes 
America. The poets have often written about this 
nodding blossom. Some people call this the blue- 
hell, but it is a misnomer, 

xamine the tiny branching stems. Are they not 
slender? Sometimes they grow nearly twelve inches 
high. Tow narrow and long the leaves are! 

Look closely now near the root and there we shall 
find they are shaped something like a heart. 

Why do you think the flowers hang their heads? 
They can thus protect the pollen better from rain. 

Ilow many points to the bell-shaped corolla? 

The calvy is in five divisions, the stamens five, the 
pistil one, with three stigmas. 

The best friends of the harebells are the golden- 
brown butterflies. vigorously these little 
butterflies work to get the honey! This honey is 


stored away safely at the base of the delicate bell, 
Those stiff little hairs on the inner side of the petals. 
are always in the way. 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 

The cardinal flower is one of the most regal of the 
wild flowers. 

Encourage the pupils to search for it; they will 
easily see its vivid rich red above the surrounding 
green grasses. The flower’s home is in some moist 
shady spot by the side of a brook. 

Observe that the lower flowers on the raceme blps- 
son first. ‘The corolla is split along the upper side, 
and, as we look, we see the five stamens peeping out. 
These stamens are all huddled together, and the one 
pistil near by has a fringed stigma. | 


xamine the calyx. It has five divisions. What 
is the shape of each division ? 

The leaves are lance-like and somewhat notched 
along the margin. Further examination will show us 
that the leaves are arranged alternately on the stem. 

Compare the shade of these leaves with other green 
leaves. 

Then the stamens all seem to be so closely together 
that the butterfly has a hard struggle, but after a time 
the honey is reached. Then our brown butterfly goes 
off to another bell flower well dusted with pollen. 


THE FRINGED GENTIAN, 
In many localities the fringed gentian will be found 
in September. Tell the pupils of that great poet, 
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Bryant, who loved to walk out in the meadows and 
search for the gentians. He loved these flowers and 
wrote a beautiful poem about the gentian. Read a 
few lines from the poem:— 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 

And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 


That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 

The fringed gentian is often found on the banks of 
some lazy brook in a moist meadow. ere we find 
its stem sometimes two feet high. 

‘*Blue—blue—as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 

All other flowers seem purple when compared with 

this blue of our fringed gentian. Often we shall find 
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three or four of these blue satin-like fringed flowers 
growing close together. 

The leaves are lance-shaped and arranged opposite 
each other on the stem. Are there many or few 
leaves, what of their margins and are they all alike? 

What of the stem? Is it smooth or rough, hollow 
or solid? Compare its color with the green of the 
leaves. 

The corolla looks like a little vase with four divi- 
sions flaring out at the top. Each division is daintily 
notched or fringed. Some of the blossoms are two 
inches long. ‘The calyx has four unequal divisions. 

Peering into the centre of the flower, we find there 
are four stamens and a pistil, with two stigmas at the 
top. Tere we often find a shining drop of dew. 

The gentian has some relatives. One near relative 
is smaller and less deeply fringed. ‘Then there isa 
sleepy-eyed cousin called the five-flowered gentian, 
This relative lives in dry hilly woods. Its petals are 
partly closed. The fringed gentian is a great traveler 
and delights in roving about. The seeds sail away on 
long journeys, and almost each year our fringed gen- 
tian finds a new home for herself. 

We all know why it is called fringed, but do we 
know why it is called gentian? Long, long ago there 
was a great king of a country called Illyria. His 


name was Gentius. He found out that the root of 
this flower could be used in medicine. So the flower 
was named for this king and called gentian. 


OBSERVATION LESSONS IN PHYSI- 
OGRAPH Y.—(1.) 
PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. 


In presenting these suggestions for field work, 
which have been gathered chiefly from the geographi- 
cal excursions made by Professor Davis’ class at the 
Harvard summer school this vear, no attempt will be 
made to illustrate schoolroom methods: the aim will 
he simply to give a few practical hints for conducting 
out-of-door field work, which is now coming to be so 
important a part of geographical instruction. If the 
principles deduced in the schoolroom can be supple- 
mented by direct observation on the part of each 
pupil, which shall give him a basis of fact from which 
to form conclusions for himself, the teaching of geog- 
raphy can be made a most valuable educational instru- 
ment for the develapment of observation and the rea- 
soning faculties, and for the early formation of that 
scientific feeling which is later needed by the pupil 
in his more advanced science work. 

The new or rational geography regards all topo- 
graphical features as results of certain processes, and 
undertakes to analyze and explain these processes, 
whether they have taken place in the past or are go- 
ing on at the present time. In our first paper it may 
he well to consider briefly some of the more important 
processes by which geographical features have been 
formed, and in the succeeding articles to illustrate 
these processes more in detail. 

One of the most noticeable processes, and one that 
is going on all the time, is degradation. This is ae- 
complished through many agencies. Rocks are dis- 
integrated by changes in temperature and by the 
action of water in the form of rain and snow, as well 
as by the constant action of winds, streams, waves, 
tides, and glaciers. Degrading of land surface by the 
action of rain and snow, frost and heat is called 
weathering; degrading by the action.of streams as 
they carve out deep channels is called corrosion. 
Streams of ice, like streams of water, corrode their 
channels, using the rock fragments bedded in their 
lower strata as cutting tools. The grand canons of 
the Colorado have been formed by corrosion through 
many ages. Streams flowing through softer strata 
erode their channels. Winds are powerful degrading 
agencies, especially in arid regions. There they 
snatch up fine particles of decayed rock, and in many 
cases cause sand blasts, which actually cut away cliffs. 
On the sea, the wind causes waves, which attack the 
cliffs and headlands, and pounding away at their bases 
wear away both fine and coarse rock particles. 

All material that has been degraded is subject to 
transportation, largely through the agencies of water 
and wind, and is finally deposited at some point. This 
huilding-up process is called aggrading. Where de- 
eraded material is formed by the action of streams and 
rivers it is taken into the current and carried along. 
Being heavier than the water, it will sink to the bot- 
tom of the stream, the coarser parts at once and the 
finer parts later on. Tf the current is sluggish, its 
load is soon deposited; if, however, if moves swiftly, 
its load may be carried to a great distance. Aggrad- 
ine portions of river courses are often found near the 
mouth of lateral streams, being caused by the deposits 
of sediment brought down by these tributaries. A 
lessened supply of water caused by lack of sufficient 
rain-fall causes the current to become more sluggish, 
and permits an increase in the amount of material de 
posited, Since the water supply and the velocity of 
rivers is constantly varying, it is evident that river 
channels can never be in a state of permanency, but 
that they are constantly liable to change. They are 
lil living heings, seemingly subjeet to caprice, but 
voverned, nevertheless, by immutable laws. 


lt is easv to see that in a mountainous region as 


soon as a particle becomes dislodged or torn from its 
natural position, it starts at once towards the ocean. 
It will surely reach its destination, barring accidents, 
such as a continental uplift, if only sufficient time be 
given for its journey. The time required will depend 
upon the chemical composition of the rock and its 
compactness—whether favoring rapid disintegration 
or not; upon its height above the sea, which controls 
the velocity of thestream that transports it; and, lastly, 
upon the climate, which will regulate the water sup- 
ply. It is becoming customary among geographers 
to extend the definition of a river system so as to in- 
clude all the land as well as the water bounded by the 
divide. Tt is thus seen that our land areas are waste 
streams, just as truly as rivers are water streams. The 
waste streams may be moving very slowly, or there 
may be waste falls along the cliffs, vet every particle 
of loose matter is becoming smaller, either by chemi- 
cal action, or solution, or abrasion, and is surely on its 
journey to the sea. 

Waves which cut away headlands transport the 
material degraded to the intervening spaces or re- 
entrants, and there deposit the coarser portions, while 
ihe finer parts are carried out to sea and spread on 
the ocean floor, some of it a long distance from the 
shore. "The building of sand dunes by winds is an 
illustration of aggradation. In many cases these 
dunes have buried forests in their track. The more 
we observe our surroundings, the more we realize that 
air and water and rock has each its influence on the 
other two, and that “all—rock, water, and air—are 
ever in motion, governed in part by constants, and in 
part by variables.” 

Bv studying rivers we begin to understand that if 
they had plenty of time they would wear down the 
whole land surface to baselevel; no hills would re- 
main, and every part of the surface would be dissected, 
while the stream beds would all be graded, that is 
neither aggrading nor degrading. Any region which 
has been subject to river action a sufficient length of 
time to have reached this condition is said to be very 
mature, or in its old age, and is called a peneplain. 
There is reason to believe that many portions of the 
world have once been in this peneplain condition. 
How, then, have the subsequent changes been pro- 
duced? The theory is that when that eyele had 
ended, or nearly so, some internal force seized hold of 
the region and raised or tilted it up. Southern New 
England well illustrates this elevation and _ tilting. 
Standing on any upland one must notice the almost 
even sky line, now somewhat broken and interrupted, 
hut looking as if it had once been continuous. The 
tilting must have been towards the northwest, as the 
deepest valleys are found in that region, notably West- 
field and Deerfield river valleys. One may ask, “In 
what cycle did this tilting occur?” No one ean tell, 
so it is simply called the N th cycle; and the present 
cycle is numbered (N plus 1). How long since the 
uplift oceurred? Certainly far enough in the past 
for the rivers to have carved their present valleys. 
But it may be asked, “What would happen if, instead 
of uplift. there should occur a subsidence?” Tf any 
region subsides and is totally drowned, it will simply 
he covered by ocean sediment, and remain until some 
future cvele causes its re-elevation, when it may ap- 
pear with several hundred feet of sedimentary rock 
covering its old surface. Tf the subsidence is only 
slight, its shore line will be very irregular in many 
places, and estuaries and re-entrants will be numerous, 
these indicating youth and a drowned topography. 
The Chesapeake bay region well illustrates the effeet 
of partial drowning, as does also the coast of Maine 
and the Hudson river valley. On an old shore-line 


the headlines are worn away, and the re-entrants are 


_ filled by wave deposits, while just below the level of 


low tide there will always be found a bench or plat- 
form, whieh is being slowly pushed into the continen- 
fal area. 

Reading reference: “Physiographic Processes.” by 
John W. Powell. in’ National Geographic Mono- 


graphs, American Book Company. 
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Kor the first time college-trained women are seek- 
ing grammar school work. This will be so more and 


more in the future. 


Why cannot all universities call their educational 
department an “educational department” pure and 
simple. There would be much gain; would there be 


any loss? 


Report saith that when Earl Barnes returns from 
his professional studies abroad it will be to take charge 
of the professional educational department of Cornell, 
This would be a great combination of talent and op- 
portunity, 


Editor Vaile thinks the trustees of Brown Univer- 
sity had a right to confer with their president regard- 
ing the public influence of his teaching, and that they 
were weak to weaken under public criticism, and he 
says so with much vigor. 

More than a hundred) Indiana school men and 
women were at the summer session of the Chicago 
University, What state can equal this in any summer 
session, outside its own borders, but then Chicago is 


almost as much a Hoosier city as it is an Hlinoisian. 


Is there a more idiotic question than that so often 
asked in connection with the modern action of school 
hoards, “Ought women teachers to marry?” Who 
Who has 


hetter earned the privilege of being the wife of a good 


makes a better wife than a good teacher? 


man? 


Dr. Harris, the commissioner of education, is doing 
some remarkably strong writing on “Faust.” “The 
Divine Comedy,” and the writings of Omar Khayyam. 
America has no other man Whose scholarship is so 
critical in philosophy, education, literature, and art 
as his. 


Never before have the new teachers of the land had 
such scholarship as this September. There are few 
new teachers in the high schools in the cities of New 
England or of the North who have not had a college 
education, and few in the grammar school who have 


not had either a normal school or college education. 


“The Committee of Twelve” is the title by right 
belonging to the committee of the American Philo- 
logical Association which has already issued an im- 
portant report on “Greek,” and is preparing another 
on “Latin,” under the chairmanship of Professor Wil- 
liam W. Goodwin of Harvard, and it is unfortunate 
the Committee on Rural Schools of the N. KE. A. 
should have been styled the Committee of Twelve. 

'The five new normal schools in Massachusetts enter 
North Adams and Fitchburg 
Of the old 


schools, Bridgewater has made a decided gain, having 


upon their first year. 
are assured reasonably good classes. 


the largest class in her history, despite the new schools. 
Westfield has a larger class than last vear and Salem 
starts well. Framingham has Fitchburg and 
Lowell on the same lines of railroad to compete with. 
Worcester alone has no competition, if we except 
Fitchburg. 


There has rarely been such a tribute to the scholar- 
ship of Massachusetts teachers as that accorded them 
by the New York city examination of high school 
teachers. A large number of high school teachers 
and college men and women from all over the country 
put in an appearance. ‘The examination was the 
Inost searching, probably, that has been given any- 
where. Two teachers from Newton, Mass., stood at 
the top in their group of subjects, and two were 
second, and Ezra W. Samson, Frank Rollins, Abbie B. 
Davis, all of the Newton high 
school, were duly elected to positions in one of the 
The editor of the Journal, 


Bates. and Josie A. 


New York high schools. 
Who was a room-mate of Mr. Samson in school days 
and has had reason to be proud of the acquaintance on 
many occasions, is as pleased as any one can be at this 
deserved promotion, At his prize in scholarship no 
friend of Mr. Samson is surprised, 


NEW UNIVERSITIES. 


\ inulti-millionaire of Peoria, [linois, has given 
$1,500,000 for the founding of a new university to be 
located in that enterprising city. There are those 
Who will say with accustomed promptness that this 
inoney should have gone to some existing university, 
and there is much justification of this criticism. We 
need new universities, as we need larger endow- 
inents for the old, but money alone will not make a 
university, and only a very large endowment will make 
a university under any conditions. Clark University, 
Worcester, has demonstrated the utility of a new uni- 
versity, as Chicago University and Stanford have most 
assuredly. It would be easy to mention several insti- 
As to that, 


it would be equaily easy to mention several not new 


tutions that have failed to demonstrate it. 


universities whose excuse for being is not clear. 
Clark, Chicago, and Stanford stand for great ideas, 
for radical departures that would not have come for 
years without some such tangible protestation. The 
influence of each upon several existing institutions is 
beyond estimate. The older universities can retain 
their conservatism with ease so long as it is only a 
question of theorizing, but when Stanley Hall, Presi- 
dent Harper, or David Starr Jordan is doing the de- 
nounced thing in such a practically successful way as 
to command universal approval of its demonstration 
of the new movement, the conservatives cease argu- 
ments and seek every advantage of the adoption of the 
new ideas. A good illustration of this may be seen 
in the indifference of the old institutions to an educa- 
tional department until the new universities began to 
magnify the idea in tangible success; now these older 
institutions rival them in zeal and threaten to press 
the new very hard in the matter of equipment and per- 


sonal leadership. Every new scholastic institution 
needs a man of ideas and power of leadership as much 
as it needs money. Unless men can match their mil- 
lions with scholastic and administrative intellects and 
personalities, they should anchor their wealth to some 
existing institution. If this latest benefactor can find 
a aan to do for Peoria what Stanley Hall has done 
for Worcester along some other special line, then he 
has done well, but had he put his million and a half 
into the Chicago University there would have been no 
“if? or “but” about the grandeur of its usefulness. 
Whichever way it goes, let our men of vast wealth give 
generously to the scholastic, artistic, professional, and 
industrial training of the young. 


THE BLIND AWHEEL. 

Dr. Campbell, a Tennesseean with a Massachusetts 
wife, who has long been at the head of the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind in London, has dis- 
tanced all rivals in all lands in many essential parti- 
culars. One of his most surprising accomplishments 
is the teaching of the blind men and women to ride the 
bicvele and they go off on tours of nearly 100 miles a 
day, of fifty often. Dr. and Mrs, Campbell are in this 
country this year. She remained with her friends at 
Framingham, Mass., while he went to Nashville to the 
exposition. Speaking of the cycling he says:— 

“T introduced cycling to my pupils about the year 1880, 
and they entered into it with wonderful zest and eager- 
ness. The machines are in great demand, and the peri- 
odical trips we take awheel form the pleasantest of the 
exercises they enjoy, and the sight of their happy faces 
would surprise those people who think blind people can- 
not be as happy as other children. 

“We very often take large parties over the hills of Sur- 
rey, Banstead, Dorking, Epsom, Leith Hill, Red Hill, and 
Godstone in our ordinary excursions, but now and again, 
when concerts or gymnastic displays are to be given, we 
go long distances, as Brighton, Derby, Birmingham, ete. 
When blind pupils can run from fifty to 100 miles per 
day and enjoy it, they will not easily be discouraged by 
any ordinary difficulties. We have machines to seat 
twelve, ten, eight, six, etc., and one of our men devotes 
several hours daily to the purpose of special training, in 
order to prepare our pupils, both girls and boys, for cy- 
cling expeditions.” 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION* 


“In the present work, for the first time in a SVs- 
tematic and a fairly complete way, is set forth the in- 
ward history of our Revolution,—the history of its 
ideas, its spiritual moods, its motives, its passions, even 
of its sportive caprices and its whims, as these uttered 
themselves at the time.’ Such is Professor Tyler's 
claim in the preface to his “Literary History of 
the Revolution.” and it would indeed be most ungra- 
cious to question the author's ability to appreciate the 
true meaning of his aims, and the suecess with 
which he has achieved them. 

The qualities which gave to Professor Tyler's “His- 
tory of Colonial Literature during the Colonial 
Times,”°—his fair and open-mindedness; his rare skill 
in culling the vital portion of big or little writings; his 
persevering industry in mastering the significance, be 
it never so slight, of the most stupid of partisan trac- 
fates; his unwavering honesty in making plain just 
what he finds, as he finds it—these qualities have lost 
none of their vigor, and they stand the far more severe 
Revolutionary “filiopietistic” 
patriotism without a suggestion of wavering. ‘These 
for the historical 


test threatened by 
are all very essential qualities 
student, without which no satisfactory writing of his- 
tory is possible. 

Professor Tyler has chosen as his method that 
which is ealled “letting each side tell its own story,” 
refraining carefully from “posthumous outrage in the 
shape of partisan imputations on their sincerity, their 


*The Literary History of the American Revolution, 1763-1783. By 
Moses Coit Tyler. Volume I., 1763-1776. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 521 pp. Price, $3.00. 
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magnanimity, their patriotism, or their courage.” 
The result, probably an inevitable one, is that the 
product hasthe marked traits of a compilation, 
although Professor Tyler’s practical skill in this sort 
of work reduces the faults to a minimum. The 
method, moreover, gives to the volume very great 
value, as a workshop full of materials. Compara- 
tively very few of the pamphlets and treatises which 
are dealt with in his volume have been reprinted 
within recent years, or in such form as to render them 
easily accessible to the larger number of students who 
are interested in the Revolution. For the purposes of 
many of these, the abstracts, composed of literal and 
most characteristic quotations, which Mr. Tyler 
prints, will serve quite as well as the rare publications 
of more than a century ago. Tle has chosen the writ- 
ings which have most significance, and of these he 
wives a very careful and very satisfactory summary, 
sufficient to enable any intelligent reader to judge for 
himself of the real import and value of the argument 
in question, 

This characteristic of a collection of essays or chap- 
ters, bound together by little more than the common 
nominal subject, is equally true of the chapters which 
are, In a more special sense, the direct historical 
product of Professor Tyler’s researches and thought. 
A large part of the unquestionable value of his work 
is derived from his treatment of Jonathan Trumbull 
and of the American loyalists; and it is most unfortu- 
nate that the material which has thus been brought 
together cannot be made more available, for this is 
so arranged in the volume that it cannot be reached 
by even the best of the co-operative index schemes by 
which the public librarians are simplifying the 
student’s work. The chapter on the loyalists, it is 
true, has been already separately printed in’ the 
“American Review,” but when he fur- 
nished that article to the magazine, Mr. Tyler care- 
fully preserved some of his most valuable conclusions 
and arguments for the complete work. Professor 
Tyler has clearly and conclusively demonstrated the 
real patriotism and honesty of those who opposed 
to the end the disloyal separation from the British 
Empire, and in so doing he has rendered a service 
which will be recognized with increasing grati- 
tude as each decade brings nearer and nearer the re- 
union of all English peoples. 

For his study of Jonathan Trumbull, Professor 
Tyler has utilized a most valuable mass of unpub- 
lished material which has descended in the family of 
the poet. It is not an unfair expectation that he will 
turn this to account fora short biography of 'Prum- 
bull. and, in the meantime, students of the period will 
heartily thank him for having sacrificed the unity of 
his present work, that he might place within their 
reach as much as possible of this material. 

The history of the American Revolution is yet to 
he written. The task is a most formidable one, but 
when it shall have been accomplished, no small por- 
tion of the credit will belong to the men, among whom 
Professor Tyler of Cornell is now chief, who made 
possible a comprehensive, evenly balanced, unpartisan 
study of the causes, the course, and the outcome of 
the struggle of 1763-1783. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

A case of considerable importance in its bearing on 
civil service reform is that of John G. Woods, in the 
district supreme court at Washington. Woods is 
superintendent of mails in the post-office at Louisville, 
Ky.. and he is seeking to enjoin the postmaster-general 
from reducing. him in rank and pay without cause. 
Different cabinet officers are putting different inter- 
pretations on President McKinley's recent order. 
The postmaster-general evidently does not hold that 
the prohibition of dismissals without cause applies to 
reduction of rank; while the secretary of the treasury, 
in his circular relating to the enforcement of the 


order, expressly included “reduction in grade” among 


the things for which a cause must be assigned. The 
distinction is a vital one, for if reduction in grade ean 
still be made indiscriminately and without cause, the 
end sought by dismissals for political reasons can be 
reached nearly as effectually in that way. 

* * * 

All of the public utterances of the young emperor 
of Germany—and there are a great many of them— 
are closely followed, for no one knows precisely how 
and when the young man will break loose next. The 
emperors meeting with King Humbert at Homburg 
attracted particular attention, because it was the first 
chance he had had to express himself since the French 
nation at large,and the Parisian populace in particular, 
went delirious over the alliance between France and 
Russia. Under all the circumstances, the emperor's 
emphatic declaration of attachment to the Dreibund, 
and his assertion that that alliance between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy remained “unshakable and firm” 
was highly significant; all the more so because Haly’s 
prestige just now is a good deal dimmed by her mis- 
adventures in Africa. King Humbert’s reply was 
more modest in tone, but sufficiently cordial. The 
incident shows pretty clearly that the emperor wants 
it understood that the old Triple Alliance is fully a 
match in certain contingencies for the new Dual 
Alliance. This, perhaps, is his answer to the odd 
equation vith which Parisians have been amusing 
themselves, which is expressed thus 1 x 1 equals 3. 

* * * 

The question suggests itself. What is the position 
of England in these alliances? The obvious answer is 
that she is not in either of them. At present, at least, 
her position, politically, is as insular as it is geo- 
graphically. It would puzzle a political prophet to 
predict with which group she may act in the possible 
combinations of the future. Hardly with France and 
Russia. it would seem: for France has an old quarrel 
with her for her continued occupation of Egypt, and 
Russia is her rival, if not her enemy, in the struggle 
for supremacy in Asia. As for the Dreibund, the 
relations between England and Germany are marked 
by strong antipathy, which needs only an occasion to 
hecome actual hostility. An occasion very nearly pre- 
sented itself last vear when Germany was coquetting 
with President Kruger, and) England assembled 
quickly that menacing “flying squadron,” as a hint to 
Germany that she was ready for emergencies. At 
nearly every point in recent negotiations at Constanti- 
nople British and German diplomacy have been at 
cross purposes; and the rancor of the English press 
toward Germany, and of the German press toward 
Mneland, can hardly fail to exert an embittering in- 
finence upon both peoples. England is strong, but 
not so strong that she can afford to go without allies; 
and British statesmen and diplomatists have a task of 
no small ditliculty before them in maintaining British 
influence in European politics. For some, at least, of 
the difficulties in their way they have themselves to 


thank. 
* 


The Anglo-Kgyptian expedition into the Soudan 
has gained an important advantage through the occu- 
pation of Berber by friendly Soudanese. Details of 
the affair are seanty, but it would appear that the 
dervishes evacuated the place without serious resist- 
ance. These co-operating Soudanese may be of great 
help in future operations, and their action confirms 
what has been often asserted, that the tyranny of the 
Khalifa has predisposed the tribes of the desert to 
hail the Anglo Bevptians as deliverers. Four of the 
gunboats which have been collected at Aber Hamed, 
since the occupation of that place a month ago, were 
immediately sent forward to assist in holding Berber. 
Between Berber and Khartoum, or Omdurman, the 
distance in a straight line is only two hundred miles. 
By the Nile it is, of course, farther, but there are no 
obstacles to the navigation of the river, and nothing 
to prevent a rapid advance upon Khartoum; and that 
“cmashing of the Mahdi’ which the lamented Gordon 


predicted. 


The Sultan of Turkey, who is addicted to springing 
unpleasant surprises upon the great powers, has sud- 
denly notified them that he has determined to appoint 
a Mohammedan governor of Crete, and to retain the 
Turkish troops there. In both particulars this policy 
runs directly counter to the clearly announced inten- 
tions of the powers; and in the first, it is a violation of 
the sultan’s solemn pledge, though that is a matter of 
little moment. The powers seem to have been some- 
what dazed by the sultan’s announcement, and it is re- 
ported that they will make no answer until the terms 
of peace between Turkey and Greece have been settled. 
As the powers have virtually guaranteed autonomy to 
Crete and have but just raised the blockade which 
they instituted last March, in recognition of the ae- 
ceptance of their plan by the Christians of the island, 


it would be a confession of extraordinary weakness if 


they were now to abandon the whole plan, and hand 
the unhappy island over again to the tender mercies of 
the Turks. But they seem capable of almost any- 
thing. 


NEW YORK AND THEREABOUTS. 

Greater New York will have a central school board of 
nineteen members, ten from Manhattan and Bronx, five 
from Brooklyn, two from Queens, two from Richmond, 
Each of these five “boroughs” will have a local board in 
charge of the schools. Each local board elects its repre- 
sentatives in the central board. The central board elects 
a city suprintendent and four examiners, who will license 
all teachers. The central board manages all finances, 
while the local board retains all professional direction of 
its schools, choosing text-books, ete. Superintendents 
Jasper and Maxwell retain their positions. 

A. W. Edson, one of the Massachusetts state agents— 
assistant state superintendent—-was elected by the New 
York school board, by vote of 13 to 3, to fill the position 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. A. B. Poland, who 
had large business interests demanding all of his time. 
Dr. Poland was a Worcester county man, and succeeded 
Mr. Edson as superintendent of schools in Jersey City, 
when the latter came to Massachusetts in the service of 
the state board, and now from Worcester Mr. Edson suc- 
ceeds Dr. Poland as one of the four-year-term assistants 
of New York. Mr. [Edson is a native of Wisconsin, is 
forty-six years of age, graduated from a Vermont normal 
school, and from Dartmouth, '78. He has been principal 
of a high school and of a normal school, superintendent 
of a large town in Massachusetts and of Jersey City, and 
assistant state superintendent, styled “agent.” Mr. Ed- 
son has been a success in every position he has held. 

Playgrounds are to be plentiful in New York. It has 
been ten years since, in the mayoralty of Abram S. Hewett, 
an “Advisory Committee on Small Parks” was appointed, 
and a million dollars a year is appropriated for breath- 
ing spaces in the city. Several notorious slums have been 
wiped out for park purposes, and wherever parks have 
been completed, as at Mulberry Bend and Corleaus Hook, 
the police reports show a complete revolution in the 
criminal records of the youth of the neighborhood.— 
There are arrangements already for fifty-six large new 
schoolhouses, each of which will have a playground or a 
roof garden, which will, in all probability, be open to the 
children of the neighborhood in out-of-school hours. 
New scholhouses already provided with playgrounds are 
as follows: — 


oe os 
ae os 
= O 
Henry street...... 11,229 sq. ft. 2,928 sq. ft. 8,639 sq. ft. 
Suffold street..... 11,57: 3,955 7,665 
109th street....... 13,670 IS,650 
Hester street....-. 10,996 6,424 19 
Rivington street... 12,565 19,775 10,787 
East Broadway.... 11,014 5,040 8,348 


There are in use for public school purposes in the city 
158 school buildings. On September 1 there were, in ad- 
dition to these, twenty-eight schoolhouses in pro¢ess of 
building, each architecturally attractive with all modern 
appliances, and beginning with September 1, contracts 
are to be awarded for new buildings at the rate of one 
every ten days.——There are this month more than 300,- 
000 pupils under the supervision of Mr. Jasper and his 
fifteen assistants. Sanitary arrangements are now per- 
fect throughout the city, and fire protection and “escapes” 
are now everywhere provided.——The new year starts off 
with a grand system well in hand by the supervising force, 
and it will see greater improvement in school equipment 
than was ever made by any other large city in twelve 
months. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GIRLS AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
Bremner, with a Preface by Miss 
ork: The Macmillan Company. 


EDUCATION OF 
BRITAIN. By C. 8. 1 
E. P. Hughes. New Y 


Cloth. 296 pp. 
This is the only reliable and extended treatment of the 


cation of girls and women in any country. Such a 
oor of Ponds education would be difficult of accom- 
plishment. The book, an outgrowth of a study of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, was undertaken primarily at the 
request of Lady Henry Somerset and F rances E. Willard, 
women who never seem to forget to inspire to good works 
or to help to their accomplishment. It was their idea 
to have the work more comprehensive and less exhaustive, 
but the author and her publishers decided to have it less 
comprehensive and more exhaustive, so far as England, 
Scotland, and Wales were concerned. The result is every 

ay satisfactory. 
et ‘first the church educated the boys, and the girls were 
left without the school; then the laity began to educate 
the boys, and the clergy to educate the girls. 
In 1441—the founding of Eton—there were but eight 
boys’ schools, independent of the church, in Great 
Britain; by the end of the reign of James I. there were 
more than 300, and the boys’ universities were a mighty 
power in the land. Oxford had fifteen colleges as early 
as 1539, and Cambridge had thirteen. There were then 
no girls’ schools outside of the nunneries, and when the 
monastic schools were dissolved (1539), the boys had great 
universities and 300 good schools; but the girls had 
nothing else, and it was almost three centuries before they 
had any scholastic relief except such as came through 
private tutoring. 

The Reformation, therefore, laid a heavy hand on 
women. Itwas a great boon tohumanity, but itsemphasis 
of woman’s duty as wife and mother robbed unmarried 
women of their high intellectual development. In this 
women were in no wise content, but their rebellion was 
fruitless, and as late as 1822, Lord John Russell’s famous 
reform bill was infamous in that it specified that wherever 
the word “person” appeared, it should be understood to 
mean a “man” or male person. 

Not until 1869, when the National Education League 
was founded, was emphasis placed upon the fact-that in 
England and Wales there was to be education for “every 
ehild.” The “clever,” or bright, boy was always given a 
chance, always will be, but the dull poor boy or girl fared 
hard. 

As late as 1845 to 1850, forty-five per cent. of the women 
who signed the marriage register did it with an X, as did 
thirty-one per cent. of the men. In 1860 fifty-seven per 
cent. of the British army could not read or write. The 
first money granted for public education was in 1832; the 
first school inspectors were appointed in 1839. In 1832 
the total government grant was $100,000; in 1837, $159,- 
000; in 1870, $4,200,000; in 1882, $11,965,000; in 1897, $35,- 
000,000. In 1870 the first education bill was passed under 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry. This bill divided the country 
into school districts, and there were provisions for the 
people to enforce the establishments of schools. The 
schoolmen were indignant that the bill accomplished no 
more; the anti-school people that it did so much. It did 
not make education either free or compulsory, but it made 
it certain that education should ultimately be both free 
and compulsory. Added power was given the state in 
1876 by the Lord Sandon bill, which tended to enfore at- 
tendance, and, in 1880, by Mr. Mundella’s bill, which made 
education, under certain conditions, compulsory, and by 
the act of 1891, which made education free. Parents can 
now demand free places for their children in elementary 
schools. In 1895 16,493 schools were absolutely free, 3,132 
admitted free scholars, and only 114 refused to admit chil- 
dren free. Girls have fared the same as boys since the 
first movement for state education in 1832. 


CURTISS’S SEMI-VERTICAL COPY BOOKS. A New 
System of Freehand Writing. By C. C. Curtiss. New 
York: American Book Company. Six books. Price 
per dozen, 96 cents 
He who prophesied three years ago that penmanship 

was to present the great educational battlefield of 1897 

would have been foolhardy, but facts are often stronger 

than fiction, and for at least one year the philosophy, 
science, and art of education are at the height of their 
power in grappling with the “slant” of the letter The 

commercial phase of the question seems of much less im- 

portance to the publishers than the principle involved. 

Champions of the ‘slant script” tried to laugh out of court 

the advocates of the “vertical hand,” but laughing was un- 

availing. There was a “craze” for the upright, and it 
looked, a year ago, as though the vertical had swept all 
before it, and that peace would reign because of a com- 
plete conquest. Soit might have been had vertical meant 
the samie to al! educators; but it soon appeared that the 
battle was no longer between the vertical and the slant. 
but between the various styles of vertical, and there was 
no issue in ancient or modern pedagogy to compare with 
the style of vertical that one advocated. There were the 
champions of an original vertical hand, and then there 
were those who ‘merely straightened up the slant,’ and 
between these there were many shades of ups and downs 
in letter forming. While these valiant soldicrs of the pen 
are in the fiercest of the fight, there appears a hero bold 
who announces a “semi-vertical” hand with all the dis- 
tinctness of the vertical, with much of the grace and 
beauty of the Spencerian, and all the warriors bold will 
have occasion to “be off with their old enemies and on 
with a new.” The courage of this new combatant makes 
it morally certain that there is to be no such absolute vie- 
tory for the vertical as seemed certain a few months since, 
and that there is tobe no“Shibboleth” of vertical or slant, 
but, rather, a genuine test. of legibility, durability of legi- 
bility, and speed. The old-time slant appears to have gone 
into retirement for the time, so far as enthusiasm is con- 
and opinions ate to der as tthe dg 
} style ¢ i lat is most practicable in school, 
hiany teachers appear who say they 
: een looking for thegolden meanall along, who were 


ready to abandon the slant, but were not ready to “stand 

up straight”; all such find here that long-looked-for 

golden mean. 

The special claim made for this series in the execution 
of the plan are: The exercises and copies are arranged 
so as to present one new feature at a time, and to make 
each lesson a preparation for the succeeding one; each 
lesson constitutes a review of the preceding one, thus in- 
suring the acquisition of a simple, plain, and automatic 
handwriting; a systematic and progressive series of 
movement exercises upon letters and their various com- 
binations are arranged to be practiced in the writing 
books, thus saving to the pupil the expense and annoy- 
ance of a separate book, and insuring that training of the 
hand and arm so essential to rapid and legible business 
writing. 

ROMAN LIFE IN PLINY’S TIME. By Maurice Pelli- 
son. Translated from the French by Maud Wilkinson. 
With an Introduction by Frank Justus Miller, Professor 
in the University of Chicago. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: Flood & Vincent. 315 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This is one of the latest books of the Chautauqua Read- 

ing Circle Literature Series, all of which are admirable in 

matter, style, and adaptation to the end in view. They 
are recommended by a council of six learned and wise 
critics. The subject of this volume is of universal 1n- 

terest. Roman history and Roman life constitute an im- 

portant part of the history and life of the civilized world. 

Every chapter in this book is replete with instruction 
and interest, and all clearly show that the history and life 
of a nation are only the history and life of its citizens. 


SCHOOL GEOMETRY. For Use in Schools, High 
Schools, and Academies. By J. Fred Smith, A. M., 
Principal of Iowa College Academy. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, & Co. 321 pp. Price, $1.00. 

For 2,000 years Euclid’s “Geometry” has held the field 
asa text-book. None of the many authors who have writ- 
ten since his day has even attempted to discard this 
author, but all claim to improve upon his work. It would 
be strange if they have not succeeded, so great progress 
has been made in methods, in every department of in- 
struction. 

The principal object of this author, in preparing his 
book, was to simplify and adapt it to the younger class of 
students who now enter upon the study of geometry. The 
principal features of the work are: The subject is ap- 
proached gradually; simple problems are assigned, and 
the abstract is approached continually through the con- 
crete: new and obscure relations are generally indicated 
by references; separate figures indicate the successive 
steps of construction, instead of one figure showing all 
the steps combined; the subject matter is so arranged that 
pupils may take an elementary concrete course, solving 
most of the examples which follow each lesson, but omit- 
ting formal demonstrations; emphasis is placed upon the 
importance of original work, and the methods of such 
work are given attention. The book will be welcomed by 
teachers and classes for which it was designed. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward S. Ellis, A. M. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan. 218 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This book is one of the Home and School Series, and 
is designed for study and supplementary reading. It con- 
tains a concise and accurate history of the lives of all our 
twenty-four presidents, in the order of their time 
and service, with the portrait of each. The sketches are 
well written, and manifest nothing of a partisan spirit. 

The book not only presents to the young readers the lives 
of the great men whom the American people have elected 
as their rulers, but tells the story of the birth of the re- 
public and its manhood to the present. Here is our 
“royal line” of sovereigns, among whom, as boys, we find 
the uneducated apprentice, the driver of a canal boat, the 


flat-boat man, and the rail-splitter, struggling in poverty 
to gain a livelihood, and never dreaming of greatness an; 
power. From this condition they rise, and, overcoming 
every obstacle, work their way to the proud position of 
president of this great nation, more honorable than that 
of any king, emperor, or czar on earth. 

To study these lives and this history is of the utmost im- 
portance to every American youth, and this book is ad- 
mirably adapted to the end in view. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. By Willis 
Boughton, A. M., Professor of English Literature, Ohio 
University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 541 pp. 
History, even ancient history, must be constantly re- 

written to be full and reliable, so many new discoveries 

are made from time to time. Lost cities have been found, 
and man can now walk the streets of Troy and Nineveh. 

The author of to-day, in dealing with the origin of the 

human race and of different races of men, has to deal with 

evolution, as well as with the Bible account. The his- 
toric matter contained in this book has been well used, 
and more in detail in the “Story of the Nations Series,” 

by the same publishers, but there was a demand for a 

single volume covering the same ground, in form con- 

venient for use in classroom and reading circle. Hence 
this work has been prepared. 

This work is comprehensive, written in excellent style, 
and contains 110 illustrations and six fine maps. The 
paper, typography, and binding are all that can be rea- 
sonably desired. 

[IN THE OLD HERRICK HOUSE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Ellen Douglas Deland. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 282 pp.. Price, $1.80. 

Here are three well-told stories in this book, with 
hineteen full-page beautiful illustrations. In the first, 
Elizabeth Herrick lives with her two aunts in Philadel- 
phia. She is not happy in these relations, as her aunts 
do not understand her, and are not in sympathy with 
her. She begs for her father and other children to come 
to her, and makes herself sick by worrying in her lonely 
condition. Her father finally comes, and through her he 
finds an aunt who has been absent and her whereabouts 
unknown for many years. Many fine passages are found 
in this story. 

In the second story,‘‘At the Camerons’,”’ Hilda and Rose 
Von Dalbersdorf came to live with their grandmother. 
A French maid servant had stolen Rose, but she was 
afterwards found with her cousin, Noel, who had been 
stolen before. And the story goes on to the finish, with 
many a pleasing incident and adventure. 

In “The Little Red Book,” Eleanor Rogers was made 
very sorrowful by stories told by Bertha Weld, but in the 
end all was cleared up. ‘“‘All’s well that ends well.” 

These are simple stories of life among girls, but they 
are true to life, and interesting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Third Year in French.” By L.C. Syms. Price, $1.20. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“Grammar School Geometry and Methods in Arithmetic.”” By Wil- 
liam M. Giffin. Price, 25 cents. 7710 Emerald avenue, Chleago: 
Published by the author. 

“Thomas and Matthew Arnold.” By Sir Joshua Fitch. Price, 
$1.00.—"'The New Psychology.” By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. Price, 
81.25. (Imported.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Practical Letter-Writing.”” By H. T. Loomis. Price, 75 cents. 
Cleveland, O.: The Practical Text-Book Company. 

‘“‘Hamlet.’”’ By William Shakespeare. Edited by Helen Gray Cone. 
Price, 40 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Ulysses S. Grant.”” By William Conant Church. Price, $1.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Manual of Physical Drill.’ By First Lieutenant FE. L. Butts. 
Price, $1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Chandler’s Practical Shorthand.” By Mary Alderson Chandler. 
——'The Chandler Dictation Book.’ Boston: Published by the 
author. 

‘Botanical Note-Book.”” By William Whitman Bailey. Provi- 
dence: Preston & Rounds Company. 


Werner School Books” 


IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


at prolonged deliberation. investigation, examination, and comparison of all competing books, the 
SCHOOL Book Commission oF Missouri selected and adopted, July 29th, 1897, 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS: 
DeGarmo’s Language Lessons, Book I. 
DeGarmo’s Language Lessons, Book II. 
FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS: 
DeGarmo’s Complete Language Lessons. 
The character of the Exercises; their variety, progressiveness, attractiveness ; the inductive development 
of Grammar as the Science of Language ; the new ideas in the use of pictures ; the clear and definite directions 


for pupils and teachers ; the beautiful and durable mechanical execution, — these are a few of the points of 
superiority which caused the State of Missouri to adopt DeGarmo’s Language Books. 


Note: For equally good reasons, the Missouri School Book Commission also adopted 


The Werner Primer, /or deginners in reading, 
Baldwin’s Essentials of Physiology, and 
Hinsdale’s American Government. 


For introduction and exchange terms, ete,, address 


WERNER SCHOOL-BOOK COMPANY 


Hducational 


NEW YVORK: 


Sand 7] Bast l6th Street. 


CHICACO: 


160-i74 Adama Street, 


Publishers, 


BOSTON : 
110 Boylston Street. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS 


A First Book 
in 
Writing English 


By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Pa.D.., 
Associate Professor of English in Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago. 


12mo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


State of Washington. 
Swarthmore Grammar School, Pa. 


High School, New Bedford,Mass. 
East Orange, N. J. 


University of South Dakota, Vermilion, 8. D. East Saginaw, Mich. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. e ” West Bay City, Mich. 
University of South, Sewanee, Tenn. ca = Sheldon, Ia. 

Golden, Colo. Dows, Ia. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. ? * La Porte, Ind. 
Glastonbury, Ct. Columbus, Ind. 
Nevada State University. South Bend, Ind. 
Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. Es = Victor, Colo. 

Athens, Ga. ge sed Georgetown, Colo. 
Nashville, Tenn. * ee Youngstown, Ohio. 


First Book 
in 
Physical Geography 


By RAvpH S. Tarr, B.S., 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell University. 


12mo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10, Net. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


State of Kansas. High Schoel, Huntingdon, Ind. 


State of Missouri. “ 6 Tuscola, Tl. 
High School, New York City. Elgin, Ill. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Hartford, Ct. +s Howell, Mich. 
Normal Training School, Denver, Colo. i 43 Mankato, Minn. 
High School, Madison, Ind. 6s &s Casselton, N. D. 
et Portland, Ind. 66 66 Yankton, S. D. 
<a = Columbus, Ind. Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. 


Flora, Ind. Westbrook Seminary, Deering, Me. 


The 
Public School Arithmetic 


BASED ON 


McLellan and Dewey’s “Psychology of Number.”’ 


By J. A. MCLELLAN, A.M., LL.D., and A. F. Ames, A.B., 


President Ontario Normal College. Supt. of Schools, Riverside, 111, 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


English Literature 


By Sroprorp A. BrookE, M.A., 


Author of “The History of Early English Literature.” 


Revised Edition. 16mo. 90 cents. 


The Outlines 
Of Physics 


An Elementary Text-Book. 


By Epwarp L. NICHOLS, 
Professor of Physics in Cornell University. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.40. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


“From a careful examination it seems to me to have many advantages 
over the books on the subject now in use. It’s wise omission of topics of 
no practical use, the clearness of its methods and problems, and its neat 
typography appeal to every teacher who has occasion to deplore the bulky 
and involved arithmetics in so many of our schools.”.—GrorGe GILBERT, 


Principal Chester Academy, Chester, Pa. 


“This is a singularly handsome book, and is sure to be, for its real merit 
as well as the fame of its author as an expert in English literature, largely 
used in our schools, and a weleome addition to the private library.”—C., P. F. 


Bancrort, Principal Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


“TI note extreme clearness and simplicity of explanation in the text; all 
useless details are omitted, and the author aims at his point at once, so that 
one cannot help reading ideas instead of words. Another plan, which seems 
to me to be an excellent one, is the placing of the descriptive text before the 
experiment to be performed, so that the experiments serve to verify the 
author’s statements. . . . Good judgment shown in selecting simple apparatus 
for performing the experiments. As an all-round up-to-date book it is the 
best I have ever seen.”—R. Westey Burnuam, /ligh School, Gloucester, 
Mass. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


READY SHORTLY. 
An Elementary Botany for 
High Schools 
By L. H. BAtLey, 


Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER, 


A Student’s History of the 
United States 


By EpWARD CHANNING, 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 


With Numerous Illustrations by 
READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
Elementary English Grammar 
for the Use of Schools 


By G. R. CARPENTER, 


lish Composition in Columbia 


Professor of Rhetoric and Eng 
University. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


FIRST YEAR'S COURSE READY IN SEPTEMBER, 


CHARLES F. KRoEH, A.M., 


Professor of Languages in Stevens Institute of Technology. 


NOW READY, 
Laboratory Practice for Begin- 
ners in Botany 


By A. SercHeLL, PH. D., 


Professor of Botany in the University of California. 


16mo. Cloth. pp. xiv.+199. Price, 90 cents, net. 


This book is intended for beginners either in the 


Kroeh’s Three Year Preparatory primary schools, or in the secondary schools. It is 
Course in French 


‘overing all the requirements for admission to Uni-| ,. 
Covering ul : ais directions, but to assist in directing attention to cer- 
versities, Colleges, and Schools of Science. 


not intended to hamper teachers with too explicit 


tain details and leave them free to suggest further 


work and thought upon each subject. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RK. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 8: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents’ Association, 
Springfield, Mass. 

October 14--16: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Woodstock. 


November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

DEXTER. Professor J. w. Springall 
will continue as teacher of music in the 
high and grammar schools, but will not 
teach in the schools of lower grades. 

Rev. A. F. Chase,. who was recently 
elected president of Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, has assumed charge of the school. 

SACO. Horace P. Farrington has been 
elected principal of the manual training 
school, in place of J. A. Frizzle, resigned. 

MONMOUTH. September 3 there was 
a large gathering of the old students of 
Monmouth Academy at a reunion of the 
alumni. This is one of the state’s old and 
famous institutions of learning, having 
been stablished in 1803. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

BARTLETT. Rufus S. Randall, a 
graduate from Bowdoin College, is princi- 
pal of the grammar school in this town. 

The removal of the state summer school 
to Durham caused some anxiety on the 
part of the friends of the school, but the 
success was such as to make the change 
reflect credit upon the promoters of the 
movement. There was no Pemigewasset 
house, but there was a beautiful modern 
college plant, which was utilized to the 
fullest extent. The faculty was the best 
ever secured, and the students appreciated 
every advantage. State Superintendent 
Fred Gowing is a host in himself. No 
state in the union is better equipped for 
official leadership in education than the 
Granite state. ; 

NEWPORT. This town has a new and 
handsome high and grammar school build- 
ing, costing $25,000, which was the gift of 
Hon. Dexter Richards. A crowd of spec- 
tators attended its dedication September 
6. The exercises took place in the opera 
house. John McCrillis acted as president 
and made the opening address. Addresses 
by V. J. Mooney, Hon. Dexter Richards, 
P. A. Johnson followed, in this order. 
The principal address was delivered by 
President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. These addresses were interspersed 
with good music by an orchestra, and 
patriotic songs by the school children, 
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Alumni hall was dedicated in the evening. 
The state normal school at Plymouth 
has opened with very pleasing prospects. 
The entering class is large, and the mem- 
bers appear well qualified for doing the 
professional work of the school. Many 
changes have been made in the teaching 
force. The new teachers have been elected 
to their several departments because of 
their fitness for the work from special 
preparation and large experience in their 
particular lines. 

The faculty for the ensuing year consists 
of the following teachers: A. H. Campbell, 
Ph.D., principal; pedagogy, A. J. Grout, 
Ph.D.: science, Emma L. Hacker, A. B.; 
natural history, Hannah M. Harris, A. B.; 
English, A. J. Knowlton; mathematics, 
Abbie Chellis; drawing and French, 
Jeanette H. Ramage; music, Marian B. 
Campbell; reading and physical culture, 
aul R. Jenks, A. B., high school, Clara B. 
Whittemore, high school, Anna L. Oakes, 
second grammar, Kate E. Smith, first 
grammar, Alice B. Hart, second primary, 
Viola G. Burr, first primary. The last 
class of twenty-five graduates have all se- 
cured good positions, most of them in the 
city and village graded schools. The de- 
mand in New Hampshire for normal 
trained teachers is increasing. 

VERMONT. 

The new superintendent of the Rutland 
schools is Professor Willard A. Frasier of 
Jersey City, N. J., who was unanimously 
elected at a special meeting of the school 
board held recently. The salary is $1,500. 
Superintendent Frasier is a native of Lock- 
port, Ill, where he was born forty-one 
years ago, was educated at Oberlin College, 
has taught in several places in the West, 
was for seven years instructor in the Troy 
Conference Academy, Poultney, and for 
three years principal of the graded schools 
in the same place. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was teacher in Drake’s Busi- 
ness College, Jersey City. 

Rev. William W. Foster of Pittsford has 
been offered the presidency of Rust Uni- 
versity at Holly Springs, Miss. 

The Vermont summer schools have been 
more successful than ever before. They 
are a recognized institution of great ser- 
vice to the teachers, and consequently to 
the pupils and the state. The sessions 
were for two weeks. Among the ‘instruc- 
tors have been A. W. Edson of Worcester, 
Superintendent L. P. Nash of Gardner, 
Miss M. Angelene Pearsons of North 
Adams, Mass.: Miss Leila E. Partridge, 
Lansdown, Pa.; Superintendent. Francis 
A. Bagnall of St. Albans; Principal Edwin 
H. Whitehill of Woodstock; Edward 
Conant of Randolph Centre; and Miss 
Mary A. Phinney 61 Montpelier, Vt. State 
Superintendent Stone is to be congratulated 
upon the success of this work, in which he has 
persisted so devotedly. 

Fred E. Pritchard is the new principal 
of Bradford Academy. Mr. Pritchard is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and has 
done successful work in the schoolroom 
at Corinth, Newbury, this state, and Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass. He is also county ex- 
aminer for Orange county. 

Ex-Lieutenant-Governor L. M. Mansur 
of Island Pond has been made one of the 
trustees of the Montpelier Seminary. 

Captain H. E. Tutherly, who has been 
military instructor at the University of 
Vermont, has left for his new station at 
Fort Keno, Oklahoma. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. By the will of Henry L. 
Pierce, Harvard University, the Institute 
of Technology, the Art Museum, and the 
Homoeopathic and Massachusetts General 
Hospitals will receive each some $700,000: 
magnificent gifts, whieh will be fully ap- 
preciated and wisely appropriated. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union are about to establish a school 
of housekeping in this city. The union 
has leased two houses, and on the first of 
November this school will be in operation. 
The houses are on St. Botolph street, be- 
tween Irvington and Garrison streets. 
“The family,” under the superintendency 


Women 
whose faces 
are disfigured 
by unsightly 
eruptions, 

imples and 

lotches too 
frequeatly 
fail to under- 
stand that 
these are but 
the outward 
symptoms of 
inward dis- 
orders. They 
resort to var- 
ious cosmet- 
ics, oint- 
‘ments and powders, not 
knowing that all the while 
the trouble is not in the 
skin, itsclf, but in the sys- 
tem. It is sometimes ab- 
solutely dangerous to use outward 
tions, for if the skin alone is cleared, the 
real disease is likely to attack some internal 
organ of the body, where it may prove fatal 
to life itself. ; 

In the majority of cases these unsightly 
skin diseases are due to two things, weak- 
ness and disorders of the distinctly femi- 
nine organism, and impurities of the blood 
caused by them. The woman who suffers 
from disease in a womanly way will soon 
suffer in her general health. Her stomach, 
liver and other organs will fail to perform 
their proper functions, with the result that 
the blood becomes impure. Left to her- 
self, she will probably resort to cosmetics 
and ointments. Ifshe consults a physician 
he will tell her that the stomach or liver 
only is at fault. Her distinctly womanly 
ailment is really the first and only cause. 
For this she should resert at once to Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It acts di- 
rectly and only on the delicate and important 
organs concerned. It makes them strong 
and well. ‘Then a course of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery will purify and 
enrich the blood, and make her a new wo- 
man, Medicine dealers sell both remedies. 

““T cannot say too much for Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Prescription,"’ writes Miss Clara Baird, of 
Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pemna., for the 
good it did me. If any one doubts this give them 
my name and address."’ 

Sure, safe and simple ways to cure all 
manner of skin diseases told in Dr. Pierce’s 
Medical Adviser, For a paper - covered 
copy send- 21 one-cent stamps, to cover 
mailing only, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; cloth binding, 31 stamps. 


of Miss ‘Maria Daniell, will occupy one. 
The other house will be for classes and 
demonstrations for housekeepers and 
houseworkers. Many, it is believed will 
be glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to learn the important art of house- 
keeping, based upon scientific principles. 
The committee on the school consists of 
the president of the union, Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ton Kehew, Mrs. Linus M. Child, Mrs. 
Thomas Mack, Mrs. J. Harvey Young, Mrs. 
Helen Harrington, Mrs. H. H. Carter, Miss 
Melissa Chamberlin, Mrs. H. M. P. Laugh- 
lin, and Miss Kate L. Hamlin. 

Kall River is having a deal of testimony, 
much of which evidently is not so, and 
much depends upon who is believed to be 
telling the truth. It would be laughable if 
it Was not such a serious matter. Not only 
school boards as a whole, but every man in 
the board should be above suspicion. 

CAMBRIDGE. The schools open well 
this year. Arthur C. Wadsworth begins 
service as principal of the Russell school, 
Mr. Wadsworth is a man of excellent 
training and record, and will be appre- 
ciated by his fellow-principals.——Francis 
Cogswell continues to receive a unanimous 
re-election as superintendent, an honor ac- 
corded no other city superintendent in 
Massachusetts for so many years, with the 
exception of J. G. Edgerley of Fitchburg. 
Both Mr. Cogswell and Mr. Edgerley were 
promoted from grammar school principal- 
ships, and have been among the leaders of 
educational thought in the state for more 
than a quarter of a century. Rev. A. E. 
White has resigned from the school board 
after many vears of efficient service. Few 
men have ever served the city so accept- 
ably for so many vears as a member of 
the school board. Mr. White was for some 
years a high school principal before he 
entered the ministry, and he has always 
interested himself in educational affairs. 


The busy. active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


|F Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
meg, and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 

4 3° years with best results by thousands of dili- 
ee sent brain workers for the prevention as 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion, 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized _Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof, Percy. Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Cold Crosby’s and Catarrh Cure —the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail. 50 cts. 


____After ten years of service, any teacher 
in Cambridge may take a year for study 
and travel, receiving full salary, paying his 
own substitute. 

The committee on the Child memorial 
fund of Harvard University has issued a 
report stating that the fund has now 
reached the amount of $10,820. This sum 
has been turned over to the authorities of 
the university on the condition that the in- 
come derived from it shall be expended 
in the purchase of books and manuscripts 
relating to the study of English and their 
maintenance in a proper state of binding 
and repair. 

SOMERVILLE. At the first meeting of 
the school committee since June, an order 
was introduced recommending to the com- 
mon council that the new school building 
to be erected on Beech street be named 
Martin W. Carr school, in honor of the 
venerable member of the school commit- 
tee. The salaries of teachers in the Bing- 
ham and Cummingsschools wereincreased, 
and it was moved that the maximum 
salary of $1,760 be offered to Everett Tut- 
tle, manual training teacher, who had 
been offered an increase of salary in New 
York. Other kindred questions were re- 
ferred to the salary committee. 


NEWTON. The Newton board of 
health, at the request of the school com- 
mittee of the city, have completed ar- 
rangements for a systematic medical in- 
spection of the school children. The city 
has been divided into seven inspection dis- 
tricts, each in charge of a physician, who 
will visit all the schools in his district 
three times a year, to make examinations 
principally for symptoms of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and measles, thus, so far as 
possible, to ward off the spread of these 
diseases in the schools and in the com- 
munity. 

HOLYOKE. Principal Nichols, at the 
Hamilton-street school, proposes to adopt 
a new system of teaching the ensuing year. 
He will divide the pupils into groups, ac- 
cording to their ability in certain studies, 
and each pupil will be taught separately, 
in every study in the course. This teacher 
believes the experiment is worth trying, 
and Superintendent Search is also a be- 
liever in the individual or group method 
of teaching. 

CHICOPEE. Superintendent Brodeur 
has recommended that a larger number of 
evening schools be established in the city, 
and that they should be placed in the 
hands of some of the regular day-school 
teachers, who would be glad to do the ex- 
tra work for the small additional salary. 

LAWRENCE. Professor R. W. Nutter, 
formerly supervisor of schools at Dexter, 
Me., and later principal of a grammar 
school at Lynn, has accepted the principal- 
ship of a school in this city. 

LOWELL. The Lowell Textile school, 
which was opened January 30, 1897, has 
proved a great success. Situated in the 
heart of the textile district of America, it 
offers thorough instruction in the theory 
and practical art of manufacturing all 
fabrics known to the textile industry. 
Day and evening sessions are held, and a 
course of free lectures are delivered once 
in three weeks by recognized authorities. 

WORCESTER. The trustees and fac- 
ulty of Worcester Academy are to be con- 
gratulated on having added to their ad- 
mirably-equipped institution, ‘Kingsley 
Laboratory,” an absolutely fireproof, 
scientific building, every way suited to its 
purpose, and thoroughly furnished. Nine 
hundred thousand bricks and 200 tons of 
steel were used in its construction. It is 
claimed that no other preparatory school 
in the country can boast of such a build- 
ing, so thoroughly equipped, and but few 
college buildings excel or equal it. 

The twenty-seventh annual catalogue of 
the Worcester Polytechnic has appeared. 
It contains much information concerning 
the equipment and courses of the institu- 
tion. The institute has admitted 1,376 


State or Onto, Crry or Torepo, 
Lucas Country. \ ss. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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candidates, and graduated 726 in twenty- 
six years. Of these, 686 are still living. 
The present addresses and occupations are 
given in the catalogue. 

WOOD’S HOLE. The annual meeting 
of the corporation of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory was here August 27. The 
chief business was the election of a board 
of trustees and the enactment of some 
changes in the by-laws. Seventy mem- 
bers were in attendance, including some 
of the most prominent educators in the 
country, a large number of whom have 
been connected with the work for many 
years. C. C. Kidder of New York was 
chosen chairman, with Dr. BE. G. Gardiner 
acting as clerk. A board of trustees were 
elected. 

BELMONT. A_ new three-stories-high 
school building, costing $40,000, is well 
under way. It will have a_ basement 
divided into training-room, gymnasium, 
heating apparatus and janitor’s room, bi- 
cycle room, and boys’ and girls’ sanitaries. 
The second and third floors will provide 
for all needed recitation rooms and a large 
assembly room. 

The dedication of the North Adams nor- 
mal school on September 3 was the most 


pretentious dedication a public school 
building has ever had. It is a beautiful 
building, and Senator George F. Hoar, 


President Franklin Carter of Williams 
College, President T. C. Mendenhall of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, A. G. 
Boyden of Bridgewater, Hon. E. B. Stod- 
dard and E. H. Russell of Worcester, F. F. 
Murdock, Mayor A.C. Houghton, and 
Hon. George P. Lawrence of North 
Adams were present. Such an array of 
educators .and politicians never appeared 
upon any Massachusetts platform before. 

Arthur K. Whitcomb re- 
elected superintendent of schools, and Miss 
Helen Shehan is elected assistant princi- 
pal of the training school at a salary of 
$800. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. The Harvard Club of 
Rhode Island held a meeting here Septem- 
ber 3, Dr. H. G. MacKaye, the president, in 
the chair. Appropriate resolutions were 
passed on the death of C. B. Farnsworth of 
Providence. Letters of regret were re- 
ceived from Hon. C. M. Depew and Pro- 
fessor Shields. The following were 
elected officers: Samuel Ames of Provi- 
dence, president; Fredrick Bradley of 
Newport, vice-president; H. W. Gillett of 
Newport, John P. Farnsworth of Provi- 
dence, recording secretaries; G. T. Swartz 
of Providence, corresponding secretary; 
Robert M. Franklin of Newport, treasurer; 
W. W. Covell, librarian; O. W. Hunting- 
ton, poet. 

CONNECTICUT. 


The Bridgeport normal school begins its 
fifty-eighth year with 155 applicants for ad- 
mission; 142 were admitted, 26 of whom are 
men. This is the largest class ever received. 
The enrollment of the school is 266, the larg- 
est for any term. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The Gill school system, which has been 
in operation in this city during a part of 
the summer vacation, is a novelty, and is 
attracting much attention. This plan con- 
sists in organizing a school into a perfect 
miniature municipality, governed exactly 
like large cities, with a mayor, aldermen, 
police, street cleaning, and health depart- 
ments. The vacation school chosen for 
Mr. Gill’s experiment is situated in the 
heart of the thickly-populated east side of 
New York. The school, which numbers 
nearly 1,200 children (nearly all of Jewish 
parentage), is divided into “boroughs,” like 
those which will comprise Greater New 
York. Each borough is properly repre- 
sented in the city council. The officers of 
the city are elected exactly as they will be 
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under the Greater New York charter, and 
the departments work in the regular way. 
The street cleaning department has drawn 
up laws which oblige children to keep the 
school building and yard in order, and not 
to deface any school property. It is con- 
nected with the municipal street cleaning 
department. The members are promoted 
from drivers to be street cleaners, then 
foremen, and finally superintendents, each 
boy or girl doing exactly the work that 
similar street employees of the real city 
perform. They send in regular reports to 
the street department of the work done by 
them in the neighborhood, and, since they 
have been carefully taught the law on the 
subject, there are few mistakes made, and 
about 5,900 corrections of genuine viola- 
tions of sanitary code are reported every 
month. The health department of the 
school city has also received suggestions 
and advice from the health department of 
New York, and is to have leaflets printed 
for distribution, not the serious and scien- 
tific leaflets of the larger department, but 
bright and popular pamphlets suited to the 
neighborhood. The police department is 
carefully supervised. The three judges, 
consisting of two boys and a girl, recently 
impaneled a jury to try a police captain ac- 
cused of improper conduct; the verdict 
“guilty” was returned, andthe captain, 
much to his chagrin, deposed. 

Among the new teachers in the new high 
schools are the following: C, H. J. Doug- 
las of the boys’ high school, Brooklyn, is 
appointed first assistant in English, and 
Archibald L. Hodges of the Worcester, 
Mass., high school first assistant in Greek, 
each at $3,000. H. H. Bice, late of the St. 
Joseph high school, was appointed second 
assistant, at $2,000; G. S. Blakely, for 
eight years of the Worcester Academy, was 
appointed second assistant in English, at 
$1,800. Miss Ida H. Metcalf was ap- 
pointed second assistant in mathematics, 
at $1,800; Miss Frances E. H. Flint of the 
Catskill Free Academy and Miss Celia 
Ford of the Minneapolis high school, for- 
merly of the Syracuse high school, were 
appointed third assistants in Latin, at 81,200. 

Of the 184 school inspectors in New 
York city, forty-four are women. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

By the provisions of the will of the late 
Edward Drinker Cope, professor of zoology 
and comparative anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, his collection of 
palaeontological remains, valued at $50,- 
000, was to be offered for sale to the Fuula- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and 
if purchased by it, four-fifths of the pur- 
chuse money was to Le returned to the 
purchaser, and to be used by it in the en- 
dowment of a professorship of palaeon- 
tology in that institution. As only some 
$5,000 have been subscribed toward this 
object, it looks very much as if the speci- 
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mens would eventually go to the New York 
Museum of Natural History, which has al- 
ready purchased Professor Cope’s mamma- 
lian skeletons for $32,000. In either event 
$40,000 will revert to the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences for the es- 
tablishment of the professorship above in- 
dicated. 

The Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia netted $6,500 from 
the Shakespearean festival. On the night 
that the ‘Merchant of Venice’? was played 
there was a $2,300 house. The expenses 
were about half the income for the entire 
week. Dr. Howard Horace Furness was 
one of the special leaders in the artistic 
work of the festival week. His reading of 
“Henry V.”’ was one of the classic features. 


DELAWARE. 
State Editor, MORGAN T. GuM, Frankford, 

The Wilmington board of education 
committee has decided that the assistant 
superintendent of the city schools must in- 
spect the primary schools and make 
monthly report of the visits. 

Not many of the public schools of this 
state open before the middle of September. 
Newark’s opened the 80th of last month. 

Miss Kathleen Moore has been appointed 
primary teacher in the Hockessin schools. 

Miss Tillie C. Walter of Frankford has 
been appointed first assistant of the 
Moores, Pa., schools. 

Professor Roman Tammany, who was 
recently appointed by Governor Tunnell 
superintendent of Sussex county public 
schools, has assumed the duties of that 
oflice. 

Delaware has a new constitution, the 
first since 1881, and it is also the first to 
make any mention about schools. This 
new constitution requires that “the gen- 
eral assembly shall provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a general and 
efficient system of free public schools.” 
The same section makes it possible for the 
state to have a compulsatory educational 
law. The second section says: ‘In addi- 
tion to the income of the investments otf 
the public school fund, the general assem- 
bly shall make provision for the annual 
payment of not less than $100,000 for the 
benefit of the free public schools.” This 
money, with the income from certain in- 
vestments, shall be used exclusively for 
the payment of teachers’ salaries and the 
purchase of free text-books. Section 3 
says there shall be ‘no aid to sectarian 
schools,” and ‘that all real and personal 
property used for school purposes, where 
the tuition is free, shall be exempt from 
taxation and assessment for public pur- 
poses.” Section 4, the last section, is: 
“No part of the principal or income of the 
publie school] fund, now or hereafter exist- 
ing, shall be used for any other purpose 
than the support of free public schools.” 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. Iix-Postmaster-General 
Wilson, president of Washington and Lee 
University, has just received a check from 


“The Beautiful Deerfield Valley” is the 
yay it is usually referred to, and it de- 
serves its title. The Fitchburg railroad 
popular excursion to the Hoosac tunnel of 
September 18 runs through it, and the rate 
is only $2.00, 
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ex-President Cleveland for $1,000 for that 
institution. A letter accompanying the 
gift says: “The donor must *remain 
secret.”” It is more than probable that the 
generous and modest donor is the ex-presi- 
dent himself. 

Hampton Institute is to open this fall a 
school for “domestic science.” This is 
good. Let the young women be thor- 
oughly equipped for housekeeping. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


President Alfred Holbrook, the founder 
of the National normal of Lebanon, over 
which he has presided for forty-two years, 
has resigned and accepted the chancellor- 
ship of the Southern Normal University 
at Huntington, Tenn. Few Americans 
have instructed so many young people or 
inspired so many with a purpose to pre- 
pare themselves for the teaching profes- 
sion. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Superintendent Lane has 
addressed the board of education, council, 
and tax-payers, calling sharp attention to 
the necessity of erecting in the city forty- 
one new school buildings. A majority of 
these schools are needed, he says, for the 
grammar and primary grades. He esti- 
mates the cost at $2,545,000. He informs 
the board that the rental on old, unsani- 
tary stores and dwelling houses for school- 
rooms now equals 4 per cent. on $2,000,- 
000, and hence, common business prudence 
demands that the city borrow money and 
construct the buildings..——The Journal 
has announced the fact that the trustees 
of the University of Illinois have assumed 
the College of Physicians as a department 
of the university. Now, it may be added 
that young women may be admitted to 
this, as they are admitted to every other 
department of instruction.——Two hun- 
dred and fifty-two bricks from the little 
tomb in which the body of General Grant 
rested for many vears have been sent 
from the city hall to the board of educa- 
tion for distribution among the schools of 
the city. Each brick was enclosed in a 
neat walnut box. 

Civil service is making quite a bit of 
trouble. It is not settled whether the 
teachers will have to come under the civil ser- 
vice commission or not. It is rumored that 
the pension law conflicts therewith. Septem- 
ber 18 there is to be a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the various organizations of 
teachers, to be addressed by Charles 8S. Thorn- 
ton, the mayor’s appointee as city attorney. 
Mr. Thornton has always been a favorite with 
the teachers.——Josephine C. Locke and Her- 
man Haustein have the grandest exhibition of 
drawings in the history of Chicago, lasting 
from early September to October 17, in the 
four galleries of the Art Institute. There are 
more than 5,000 drawings on the walls. ‘There 
is also an exhibition of photographs for the 
decoration of the schoolrooms.——There are 
233 public schools open this season. There 


(Continued on page 158,]} 


The tickets for the Fitchburg railroad 
Hoosac tunnel excursion of September 18 
are only $2.00. The number, however, is 
limited, and they can be procured only at 
260 Washington street and at the Union 
station ticket office. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September number of the Forum 
is the first of a new volume—the twenty- 
fourth—and evidences the vitality of the 
magazine. Such articles as “Alaska and 


the New Gold Field,” “Hawaii and the 
Changing Front of the World,” by Hon. J. 
R. Proctor, “Strikes and the Coal-Miners,” 
by Samuel Gompers, “Is the Cuban Capa- 
ble of Self-Government?” by T. G. Alvord, 
Jr., can hardly fail to satisfy all readers 
who wish to keep abreast of the times. 
The leading article, ‘A Plea for the Navy,” 
by the Hon. H. A. Herbert, ex-secretary of 
the navy, follows very appropriately the 
“Plea for the Army” in the August issue. 
Miss E. P. Thomson gives, in ‘What 
Women Have Done for the Public Health,” 
a resume of the operations of the ‘‘Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association of New 
York.” Brander Matthews writes on “The 
Historical Novel’; Professor Thomas 
Davidson contributes a historically inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘The Supremacy of Rus- 
sia’; and articles on ‘‘The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Ratemaking,” by 
Dr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., and the ‘‘Unconsti- 
tutionality of Recent Anti-Trust Legisla- 
tion,” by David Willcox, make up an ex- 
ceptionally varied and interesting num- 
ber. New York: The Forum Publishing 
Company. 

—“A Dash for the North Pole,’’ by Wal- 
ter Wellman, the well-known Washington 
correspondent of the Chicago Times- 
Herald, is the leading illustrated article in 


the National Magazine for September. 
“In the Klondike Country” is the article, 
however, that leads in interest. The il- 
lustrations and the text make it quite the 
most satisfactory sketch we have yet had 
on this present absorbing subject. The 
material is furnished by a Yukoner who 
took up a claim in the region just previous 
to the discovery of its great value. “How 
Greely Was Rescued,” by Joanna R, 
Nicholls, is a graphic sketch of an episode, 
the reading of which still thrills the blood. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale concludes in the 
September National his entertaining 
reminiscences. The last paper is on “Old 
Churches and Ministers.’ The eleventh 
chapter of the attractive religious serial, 
“Christ and His Time,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, is included also in the Table of 
Contents. The remaining illustrated 
article is “The Yellowstone National 
Park,’”’ by W. D. Van Blarcom, which is 
the second in a series entitled ‘The Seven 
Wonders of the New World.” The fiction 
of the September issue consists of several 
very readable short stories. The W. W. 
Potter Company, 83 Newbury street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


—Short fiction by well-known writers is 
a prominent feature of the September 
Woman's Home Companion. There are 
five stories complete in this number. In 
a most interesting vein Edward L. Pell 
writes of ‘An Old-time Accomplishment,” 
in which he deprecates the decadence of 
the spirit of thankfulness and the grace of 
thanksgiving, which constituted one of the 
chief charms of our mothers and grand- 
mothers. New ideas for evening enter- 
tainment are given, and there are season- 
able poems, besides the usual story and 
puzzles for the young folk. Of special in- 
terest is Julia Magruder’s serial, ““A Real- 
ized Ideal.”” In a practical vein are * Les- 
sons in Dressmaking,” the up-to-date 
fashion information, and hints on decora- 
tions and furnishings. Published by 
Mast, Crowell, & Kirkpatrick. Spring- 
field, O.; fifty cents a year; five cents a 
copy. 


—The September Ladies’ Home Journal, 
in the variety, interest, and timeliness of 
its articles, and in the beauty of its illus- 


trations, is a notable number. A spirited 
article by John F. Coyle, ‘‘When Henry 
Clay Said Farewell to the Senate,” de- 
scribes the most impressive and dramatic 
scene ever enacted in congress; and an- 
other, by Clifford Howard, tells of “De- 
stroying a Million Dollars a Day,” the task 
of the redemption division of our treasury. 
Edward W. Bok, with characteristic 
directness, discusses “On Being Old-Fash- 
ioned,”’ and other topics of especial con- 
cern to women. Other articles that have 
a special, practical value detail how pho- 
tography can be successfully pursued as a 
profession by women; tell of “The Best 
Shade Trees for Small Gardens”; give ad- 
vice in nursing the sick: explain and pic- 
For the National Unitarian Conference 
at Saratoga September 20th to 23rd a rate 
of $6.85 has been made from Boston via 
the Fitchburg railroad, with correspond- 
ing reduction from other stations, 


. ture some striking household decorations, 


ete. There are also poems, various short 
sketches, and the departments; so there 
is nothing lacking to make the September 
Journal a complete family magazine. The 
Curtis Publishing Company. Philadel- 
phia. One dollar per year. 


—In the New World for September, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick has an admirable bio- 
graphical article on “Benjamin Jowett,” 
apropos of the new biography; and Rev. 
H. M. Simmons another on ‘Henry Drum- 
mond and His Books.” Rev. W. Kirkus 
examines keenly ‘‘The Terminology of the 
New Theology.” Professor F. A. Christie 
gives the important points in ‘‘Harnack’s 
Chronology of the New Testament.” Pro- 
fessor R. M. Wenley sketches “The Move- 
ment of Religious Thought in Scotland,” 
and Dr. Albert Reville presents “Some 
Aspects of Islam.” “The Ethical Signifi- 
cance of the Idea of Immortality,” 
“Demon Possession and Allied Themes,” 
and “The Atheism in Religions” are the 
other subjects treated in articles, and fifty 
pages of interesting book reviews follow. 
$3 a year. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


—Harper’s Weekly of September 11 con- 
tains the first letter from its special cor- 
respondent, Tappan Adney, who is on his 
way to the Klondike. At the time ot 
writing he had reached Victoria, B. C., 
and was busy buying supplies and ar- 
ranging for the journey across the White 
Pass, via Skagway. His letter is full of 
facts and valuable information in regard 
to routes, equipments, etc., and gives a 
vivid picture of the odd assortment of in- 
cidents and persons that characterize this 
rush to the Yukon. 

—The September issue of the Franklin 
Institute Journal of Philadelphia is de- 
voted to mining and metallurgical sub- 
jects mainly. ‘‘The Undeveloped Mineral 
Wealth of Newfoundland,” “The Utiliza- 
tion of Aluminum in the Arts,” “Piston 
Packing Rings of Modern Steam En- 
gines,” ‘Motor Road Vehicles,’ and 
“Stellar Dynamics” are the topics con- 


sidered. The notes and comments are in- 
teresting and valuable. Price, $5.00 a 
year. Single number, 50 cents. Phila- 
delphia. 


—Notes and Queries for August and 
September contains as usual a great num- 
ber of miscellaneous curious facts and 
questions concerning things not generally 
known. All interested in the queer things 
of history, folk-lore, mathematics, mysti- 
cism, art, science, etc., know how much 
satisfaction is found in this monthly 
magazine published by S. C. & L. M. Gould, 
Manchester, N. H. Price, $1.00 a year. 

—The September number of Popular 
Astronomy, of which William W. Page 
and H. C, Wilson are the editors, is rich 
in its special field. The “Evenings With 
the Stars,”’ by Mary Proctor, is well worth 
the price of the annual subscription. $2.50 
for ten numbers. This shows the good 
work being done at the Goodsell observa- 
tory of Coulton College, at Northfield, 
Minn. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for September; terms, $6.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. . 

The Lducational Review for September; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York. 

The Sanitarian for*September; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Review of Reviews for September; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

Notes and Queries for August and September; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Manchester, N. H 

Popular Astronomy for September; terms, $3.00 
ayear. Northfield, Minn. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for September; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. 

The Chautauquan for September; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for September; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

North American Review for September; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 


If you think of attending the Unitarian 
Conference at Saratoga, before you do 
anything else, write to J. R. Watson, gen- 
eral passenger agent Fitchburg railroad, 
Boston, for copy of the conference circu- 
lar. 

It gives not only the dates, limits, and 
conditions of tickets, but a time-table east 
and west bound, showing drawing-room 
car service and a complete list of Saratoga 
hotels, name of proprietor, number of per- 
sons hotel will accommodate, and rate per 
day and week. <A valuable publication 
and one that will be of material assistance 
in planning trip. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page, 
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are about 200,000 these September days, with 
40,000 more to come in before January. Last 
year the total was 225,718, and the year before 
213,835. The city has had the benefit (?) 
of a labor strike, because of which several 
schools are delayed in opening. Private 
benevolence has provided cooking for one of 
the schools. Cyrus H. McCormick and Mrs. 
Elisabeth Hammond Stickney provide the 
fiinds for starting this work. Florence Wil- 
lard of the Teachers’ College, New York, is 
the teacher. The average attendance of the 
Chicago schools last year was 178,192, and the 
cost per pupil was $34.- Salaries, $4,437,- 
491.—— After twenty-seven years the Cook 
County normal school board has disbanded be- 
cause the city has adopted the school. The 
normal school is not to have entirely smooth 
sailing as a city institution. Mrs. Sherman 
and Mr. Brenan of board of education appear 
to be not wholly in love with the institution, if 
we may judge from the reports of the board 
meetings. 

Dr. R. S. Curtiss of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago has accepted the 
position of professorship of chemistry in 
Hobart College. Professor Curtiss is a 
graduate of the Sheffield school, Yale, and 
has studied in the universities of Munich 
and Wurzburg, Germany, and at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris. 

EVANSTON. Miss Alice Huntington 
Spalding, a graduate from Cumnock School 
of Oratory, Northwestern University, has 
been elected teacher of elocution and phy- 
sical culture at Allegheny College. She 
graduated last June, and is only twenty 
years old. 

GALESBURG. Dr. John H. Finley of 
Knox College has declined the presidency 
of Lake Forest University, to which he was 
elected. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. With the opening of 
the schools of the state this autumn, a new 
compulsory school law became effective, 
and the school boards of the several cities 
and trustees of the various townships were 
called upon to meet the new conditions 
that must arise under the law. As an aid 
to the enforcement of the law, more than 
500 truant officers had been appointed in 
the several counties and cities of the state, 
who are to receive $2 per day for their ser- 
vices. These officers are required to see 
that all children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen attend school, each year, for 
at least twelve weeks. 

The law is very strict, and allows no 
other excuse than absolute sickness for ab- 
sence from school for the length of time 
required. If the parents of the children 
are too poor to furnish books and suitable 
clothing for their children (and it is pre- 
sumed that many will claim to be unable 
to meet this expense), the state will pro- 
vide for them. This law will take a large 
number of children from the factories and 
workshops, and put them into the schools. 

It is stated that the number of children 
habitually out of school is larger, in pro- 
portion to the population, in the smaller 
cities than in the larger ones, and hence 
the expense under the law will be rela- 
tively larger, and it is feared that sufficient 
schoolhouses cannot be at once provided 
to accommodate all the children who will 
now seek admission. The additional ex- 
pense to the state is estimated at $200,000. 
Cost what it may, it is a long step in the 
right direction. 


WISCONSIN. 


OSHKOSH. Harry R. Fling, formerly 
of Portland, Me., anda graduate from 
Bowdoin College, has been elected profes- 
sor of biology in the state normal school 
here. 

Miss Kate Sabin has resigned as county 
superintendent of the first district of Dane 
county, to accept a position in the Mil- 
waukee Downer College. 

Professor C. H. Sylvester, on account of 
continued ill health, has been compelled 
to resign his position as institute conduc- 
tor in the Stevens Point normal school. 
The board of regents have elected Princi- 
pal J. W. Livingstone of Sparta in his 
place. 

August seemed to be the month for 
teachers’ institutes in Wisconsin this year. 
The state provides for sixty-three insti- 
tutes, and of that number forty-nine oc- 
curred during the month of August. Six- 
teen of them began on August 16. 

The Whitewater normal school is being 
made glad and proud by the process of en- 
largement and renovation going on since 
last June. A much-needed addition gives 
the building an imposing appearance and 
greatly improved facilities for work. The 
assembly room is enlarged, a fine new li- 
brary room and laboratories are added, 
and the quarters of the training depart- 
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ment are greatly improved. The building 
is thus made worthy of the school it con- 
tains, and its beautiful site and grounds, 
than which no normal school in the coun- 
try has finer. 

Professor J. N. Humphrey retires from 
the chair of Latin after sixteen years of 
successful service, and is succeeded by 
John R. Sherrick, formerly principal of the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) high school. Miss Liz- 
zie P. Swan is added to the faculty as li- 
brarian. President Salisbury enters upon 
the thirteenth year of his administration, 
and the twenty-second year of his connec- 
tion with the school. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

DENVER. An effort is to be made to 
establish in Colorado the “greatest and 
grandest” university in the world. The 
history of Harvard and Yale is to be stud- 
ied, and the university plan somewhat 
modeled on them, while the radicalism of 
Chicago University is to be followed. It 
is stated that Presidents Dwight and Pat- 
ten have been consulted, and that Henry 
J. Mayhew and ex-Judge Benedict of Den- 
ver are in New York, where they expect to 
meet wealthy men ready to provide the 
necessary funds. They think they have in 
sight $20,000,000 to be so invested. It is 
to be a Presbyterian institution The 
Wolfe Hall boarding and day school for 
girls, of which Miss Anna L. Wolcott is 
principal, has changed its management 
from a board of trustees to the Wolfe Hall 
Association, composed of a large number 
of men and women who are directly in- 
terested in the growth and development 
of the school. Miss Wolcott’s assistants 
are Helen M. Ring, Lucy E. White, May 
j.eemer, all of Wellesley College, Winifred 
Manatt, P.B., from Brown University, 
Mary K. Wallace of Colorado College, An- 
nette Holden, Leila Farrar Clary of the 
New Britain Normal College, Caroline 
Holden of the Norwich normal school, and 
Mary Whiting Jones, a graduate of the 
Chicago Froebel kindergarten. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. President Wil- 
liam E. Slocum of Colorado College has 
announced his decision to decline a call to 
the presidency of Oberlin College. 


TERRITORIES. 


OKLAHOMA. 

The Normal Institutes, which have just 
closed, have never been so well attended, 
nor has the instruction been so uniformly 
excellent in former sessions. 

Professor F. H. Umholtz, formerly 
superintendent of public instruction of 
Oklahoma county, and city superintendent 
of Oklahoma City, has been elected to the 
chair of English and Literature in the 
Territorial normal school at Edmond. 

Professor A. V. Parrington of Em- 
poria, Kan., has been elected to the chair 
of English and Modern Languages in the 
Territorial University at Norman. 

Miss Overstuch, formerly of the univer- 
sity, goes to the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College to teach in the department of 
English. 

An additional normal school was estab- 
lished at Alva, by act of legislation last 
winter. Of this new institution Professor 
Ament of Rock Island, IIl., was elected 
president. All these institutions began 
September 7, except the university, which 
opened September 14. 

The normal school has added a model 
and training department, to be in charge 
of Miss Wooster of Salina, Kan. More 
than $4,000 will be expended in the im- 
provements of this institution, including 
laboratory, apparatus, library, etc. 

By act of legislature, there was also a 
provision made for an agricultural and 
normal university, for the benefit of the 
colored teachers and students. This insti- 
tution has been located at Langston. 
Professors for this institution have not yet 
been elected. 

Superintendent Nihart of Council Grove, 
Kan., takes charge of the Oklahoma City 
schools as'‘its superintendent. 

Superintendent J. H. Ware, formerly of 
Norman, takes charge of the public 
schools of Shawnee. 


The Saratoga Limited, leaving the 
Union station via the Fitchburg railroad 
at 9 a. m., is the best train to take for the 
Unitarian Conference, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 

The American 
Grammar School Geometry and Methods in Arith- 

La Langue 
Thomas and Matthew 
The New Psychology......... 
Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles (Vol, III.)................ 
Elements of Chemistry.................. 
True BEOry OF GONG. 
Best Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life......... 
Practical Letter-Writing........ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Attention is called to Maynard's Synop- 
tical Zoological school collection adver- 
tised in this issue of the Journal. This 
important collection, which was first is- 
sued fifteen years ago, and which has been 
placed in many New England schools, has 
recently been revised and thus brought up 
to date. 

Edward F. Kimball, instructor in zoology 
in the new Gilbert Stuart school at Dor- 
chester, says:— 

“The collection is beautifully arranged, 
and in connection with the text teaches 
itself. Any pupil in a grammar school 
cannot fail to understand it with a little 
study.” 

This opinion is endorsed by all other 
teachers who have seen the collection. 

We also have a full stock of all kinds of 
zoological material for the use of schools, 
also books on natural history. Send for 
a catalogue. This is one of the oldest es- 
tablished natural history firms in the 
United States, and is endorsed by the offi- 
cers of Boston Society of Natural History 
and Museums of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, etc., ete. Address C. T. May- 

nard, 447 Crafts street, West Newton, 
Mass. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., are great educa- 
tional benefactors in that they have ex- 
alted the old-time ‘‘covering of books” 
into a great system for preserving books. 
No other educational enterprise means so 
much by way of economy, cleanliness, and 
health as this patent cover system of 
theirs. They spare no expense in perfect- 
ing every detail of the business. Already 
more than 1,000 cities and large towns use 
covers, and every one ought to join hands 
in seeing to it that every city owning text- 
books is scientifically and economically 
protected, 


We call attention to the = adver- 
tisement of the Natural Body 
Brace Company, Salina, Kan., in another 
column. These manufacturers prove by 
the most skilled physicans and thousands 
of wearers that their brace is the best of 
cures for ailments peculiar to women and 
girls, and for abdominal weakness, back- 
ache, lung troubles, or general weakness 
of either sex. Their book of plain, com- 
mon-sense reasoning, which is fully illus- 
trated, is sent free to all who ask for it. 
They refund the purchase price to any 
who are not pleased with the brace after 
thirty days’ trial. The high standing of 
the company and its management are 
abundantly vouched for. They offer a 
rare opportunity to sufferers who have 
found other things of no use, as well as to 
those who have lighter afflictions. We 
suggest that you write to them for full in- 
formation at once, 

Special attention of all our gentlemen 
readers is called to the striking announce- 
ments of White City Tailors, 222-226 
Adams street, Chicago, Ill., in centre of 
second page of the Journal of this week. 
We learn that this firm is entirely reliable, 
and their prices are very reasonable. 

A popular excursion to the Hoosac tun- 
nel is advertised by the Fitchburg rail- 
road for Saturday, September 18. Rate 
only $2.00. 


o At the End of Your Journey you will find , 


a it a great convenience to go right over to 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
@ Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


¢ Rooms, @1.O0 per Day and Upwards. 


Author. Publisher. 
Syms. American Book Co., N. Y. $1.20 
Patterson. “ “ “ 


Cone [Ed.] Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, ‘40 
University Publishing Co.,N.Y. 


12% 
Giffin The Author, Chicago. 25 
Butts Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Bercy William R. Jenkins, N.Y. 1.25 
Fiteh Charles Scribner's Sons, 1.00 
Hanschmann, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 2.00 
Chuareh. G. P. Putnaim’s Sons, 1.50 
Crow [Ed.) A.C. MeClurg & Co,, Chicago, 1.50 


Blaisdell. Ginn & Co., Boston. _- 


Williams. 
Brooks. Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston, — 
Brooks. Thomas Whittaker, N. Y. — 
Bailey. Preston & Rounds Co,, Providence, .75 
Loomis. Practical Text-Book Co,, Cleveland,—— 


ADIRONDACKS. 


During September a series of physicians’ 
excursions will be run over the Fitchburg 
railroad to the Adirondacks, and no one 
not familiar with the beauties of that re- 
gion Shouid lose the opportunity of touring 
it at this time. The excursion will leave 
Boston September 7th and 21st, and be 
under the personal supervision of Dr. C. 
McV. Tobey, manager of the Adirondack 
Bureau of Information, Boston, who was 
a resident of the mountains for twenty- 
five years, and is thoroughly familiar with 
their beauties. All of the best section will 
be included in the tours, and the service 
will be first-class in every respect. 

The Adirondacks combine all the pic- 
turesque features of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont in one grand pano- 
rama of mountain, lake, and river, and the 
atmosphere is one constant, exhilarating 
tonic. The mountains, clothed in the 
autumnal foliage, will be a sight long to 
be remembered, and one never to be for- 
gotten. 

Physicians cannot afford to lose this op- 
portunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind, both the hotels 
and the railroads have arranged to per- 
form the service at actual cost and to give 
the best they have. 

The rates will be $55 and $40, according 
to tour selected, which amount includes all 
expenses, 

While designdted “Physicians’ Excur- 
sions,” it should be understood that they 
are not restricted to that class, but are 
open to all who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the cheapest and best Adiron- 
dack trip ever advertised. 

lor itinerary and information covering 
trip, application should be made to Dr. C. 
McV. Tobey, manager Adirondack Bureau 
of Information, 220 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. [3t 


CHERMERHORN'’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


— 
Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filled in thirty States. 
Teachers Wanted now, 


Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 


4. 8. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 EF. winth St., New York. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 
Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La. ; 
New York, N.¥.; Washington, D. C.; San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, 1il.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 
Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


Pittsburg, Pa.. 


to the teacher sending in the best set of answers to 

our questions in the great question contest. 

NINE OTHER PRIZES, 

Send 10 cents, silver, for questions and particulars. 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
71 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted year.) sr. Loum, mo, 


Price’ TH E one teacher for a place it is often hard to name, either because all th 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


e particulars are not given 
» or because we cannot exactly meet them. But where we know what is wanted, and where the . 
salary will command a competent teacher, we seldom fail. In May Superintendent Holden, of Olean, 
came here for a teacher in the high school, and according to the plan we always recommend, went care- 
fully over our list, selected a Miss Veeder, then teaching in Newark, visited her in her own school without 
her knowing who he was or why he came, and en- to go to South Africa under conditions that 
gaged her. Buta week ago she had opportunity ON seemed to her attractive, and asked Mr. Holden 
to release her. He wrote to us that he would doso if we had just the candidate to take her place. We 
telegraphed at once: * Have just the candidate; full particulars mailed.” As soon as the letter reached 
him, he appointed a place of meeting with her and engaged her. He did not look for any other candidate, 


for he knew it was unnecessary. When we say ‘just the candidate,” a school board need 
look no further, We cannot always do it, but in this case we did it TW | Cc E 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Butiaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions largest Western Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chécage. 


MERICAN : : T ACH ’ AG N Introduces to Colleges 

d FOR EIC N E > ERS E C ¥Y Schools, and Families 

an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, (Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


a C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
" con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 
FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. £, °° SROMFIELD sr., 


BOSTON. 
Our Manual freee ff F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


Our record, 2511 places filled. 


WANTED: 


less than $600. 


The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 
in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requirements. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Does business in every State 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with © ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State 8t., Albany, N.Y. 


with good general education wanted for department work 
Pp E ( A in High Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade 


teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 


music and drawing. For further information, address 


Boston, Maes. 
and is constantly refusing to recommend 


Offers registration at reduced rates, to good places for lack of candidates. 


Send stamp for our plan for securing positions, books or periodicals, It is something new. 


W i n sh ip | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


=| in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times a8 many vacanciesas members. Musthavemore members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUA RANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rev. Dr. O. M. Surtron, A.M., 5 SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. } President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


The Journal of Education, 


Weekly, $2.50 a Year, 


AND 


The North-Western Monthly, 


A Magazine devoted to the Correlation of all Educational Forces, 
Suscription Price, $1.50 a Year, 


Both to one address for $3.40. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| WORTH OF BOOKS 
e | 


= 


160 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVI.—No. 10. 


Vertical Writing 


Praetiee Paper. 


Manufactured to meet the Price List and samples 
latest requirements of writ- pad sent to Principals and 
ing practice in schools. teachers on application. 


Acme STATIONERY & VareR Co., 


74 Duane St., 


IN. OirTy. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN. 


ppletons’ 
Home-=-Reading Books. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon 
asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 
the various fields of human learning, selected with 

a view to the needs of students of all grades in supple- 
menting their school studies and for home reading. 
They will cover the following departments of knowl- 
edge, and represent the best phases of modern thought, 


NATURAL HISTORY, including Geog- 
raphy and Travel; PHYSICS and CHEM- 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
ETHNOLOGY, including Ethics and 
Morals; LITERATURE and ART... . 

It is believed that this project will fully solve the long- 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them 
intellectually as well as morally. 

The following volumes are now ready :— 

The Story of the Birds, By JAMES NEWTON BAS- 
KETT. 65 cts. net. 

The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. Kirk. 
VOLUMES IN PRESS: 

In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By JAMES 

CARTER BEARD. 
Crusoe’s Island, By F. A. OBER. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By 0. P. AUSTIN. 
Natural History Readers. 5vols. By J. F. TROEGER. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. 8S. HARDY. 
(Others in Preparation.) 

These books will be found especially desirable for 
school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room 
studies. 

Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of 
this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Publishers. 
UNIWER SITY 
Any Information. 
PUBLISHING? 
COMPANY New Yorke 


43-47 East St., 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


+++ Boston, Mass. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHIL AD*LPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8&t. 


D° You Want the Best 
WATER COLORS ? 
GET THE Drawing Pencils. 


4 OR SKETCHING, 

F 

Bradley Standard. They will please you. 


USE OUR 


The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 
can make any color you want. 

Designed for School or Home, , : 

Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 

ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS 


A COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For Ligh schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A ‘—— course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely ditterent set of exer- 
cises, ‘This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and im high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. be “ 

R. H. THursron, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 
Rouillion’s book; “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method, The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-draw ings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice, The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected andthe wl le 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” ms oe 

Price, 1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 Kast Tenth St 646 Wi: . 
: St., ashington St., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. BOSTON.” 


Svstematic Collections 
Minerniogy, Geology, Zoology, tor schools ot all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 

nD tates, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 

correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jerse 

Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «co. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at jess thar 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrate: 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6( 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KK. 
eow 612 17th St, N. W., Washington 


i shool 
Cortina Method 
ss anish, In 20 Lessons. 

“rench, Cloth: 

English, Each, $1.50. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
sessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for * CoRTINA LIBRARY.” 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin, Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. eow 


Any boy 
Or any girl 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher 

or official anywhere, can secure of us 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- «“ 
duced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, fostage or expressage free 


6) School Books 


Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /~ee, if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


Educational Lnstitutions, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


MISS SALISBURY’S 
Family and Day School for Girls, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Offers a healthful and cultured home for girjs, 
and fits for college. 


SEASIDE SEMINARY, Southport, Conn, 
A small boarding school for young ladies and «})()- 
dren. Prepares forcollege. Individual training toy 
backward children. Vocal music and physical train- 
ing without extra charge. Opens Sept. 23d. 
Miss AUGUSTA SMITH, Principal, 


CONNECTICUT, Fairfield. 


Fairfield Academy. A Home for Boys, 
#450. A young boy needs special care. We try to vive 
it. Individual attention; healthful and attractive |, 
cation. Preparation for college and business. 
2) FRANCIS Il. BREWER, A.M., Principal, 


MERRIMAC, MAss. 
W HITTIER HOME SCHOOL, where a limited number 
of girls are received into intermediate, granitiar 
and college preparatory classes. Terms, including 
piano instruction, $300. School year opens Sept, Ist. 
Apply to Mrs. A. B. RUSSELL, Principal. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Speciv/ 


Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools, 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of eter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


w 

State NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAP'N, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircubura, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street. Roston. 


for civil service appointments 
x will soon be held in every State. 
F More than 6000 appoint- 
ments willbe made annual- 
ly! The purpose of the National Cor- 
respondence Institute is to prepare 
any one by mail to pass any civil 
service examination with a high 
average, thus assuring early appointment 
Particulars about all Gov't positions, dates 
of examinations, etc., free. 

National Correspondence Institute (Ine.). 
Dept. C.S. 2d Nat'l Bk Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


Betz Physical 


This ts a grand testimonial to their 


and wands, and Indian clubs. It gives the 


book Price, 75 cents. 


Book 4. POPULAR GYMNASTICS, 
60 cents. 


Culture Series 


Has been Adopted by the United States Government 
for Use in All the Indian Schools under its Charge. 


value, as Professor Hailmann ts widely 
known as one of the foremost educators in the land. 


Book 1. FREE GYMNASTICS. ‘The work forms a part of the great Germa! 
system, the result of a century’s work of some of the best pedagogues, patriots, and states 
men. Itis for beginning the system. Price, 75 cents. ; 

Book 2. GYMNASTIC TACTICS. ‘These are exercises or evolutions performed 
by a number of persons in common. This book aims to enable the instructor in the art o! 
directing the evolutions of a body of persons according to certain laws. Price, 75 cents. 
Book 3. LIGHT GYMNASTICS contains exercises with poles, dumb bells, rings 


teacher all the essentials of exercises wit! 


movable appliances, and leads him on until he is able to free himself from the text of the 


or exercises on the playground, Price. 


The four books for $2.35, or the first three for $2.00. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


267 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and [ail- 
ing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York: 
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